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THE EVOLUTION OF THE BALUSTER. 


Y the word “ baluster” is understood a column 
having a —— shaft, smaller immediately above 
the base and below the capital than in the central 
parts; and the term “ balustrade” is applied to 
an open parapet the panels of which are filled in 

vith a series of balusters. The origin of the baluster form and 
its earliest application to architectural purposes merit more 
attention than is usually given to the subject in our text-books. 

The outline of the baluster is said to have been suggested 
by the bud, or flower, of the wild pomegranate-tree—the Flos 
laloustivum, whence comes its name. The fruit of this tree was 
weed to Apollo, as, according ‘to legend, it first sprang from 
the blood of aoe. a manifestation of the Sun-god, and thus the 
head of that deity was frequently surrounded with rays of a 
baluster shape; and so ry An stg was this use that early 
statues of Buddha, found at , have within the nimbus 
rays of the same form. Thus also, by a natural sequence, lamp 
sandards, as light-bearers, became shaped in the same manner, 
and the candelabra. of Classic times assumed their well-known 
form. It must be mentioned, however, that there is another 
and less probable theory, which is that, lamps having been the 
nvention, according to Clement of Alexandria, of the Egyptians, 
the baluster shape of their standards was merely a reproduction 
ofacommon type of Egyptian column. 

Although amrong the ‘Greeks and Romais the baluster form 
had become traditional for the shafts of candelabra, and its 
grace and beauty of outline had evidently been appreciated by 
them, they never extended it to the shafts of their columns ; and 
it was left altogether to the artists of the Italian Renaissance 
to adapt it to architectural purposes. Examples of ancient 
candelabra had remained in some of the Roman: churches, 
ther in use as Paschal candlesticks or. for decorative purposes, 
sch as those of Sta Costanza, and Sta Agnese on the Via 
Nomentana, now in the Vatican galleries, and that in SS. Nereo 
ed Achilleo, below the Aventine ; but these seem never to have 
nggested imitation during the mediwval period ; and it was not 
uti the fashion set in of collecting the remains of antiquity 
a the — hs ing these Classic forms was realised. ver 
tollection m y Squarcione in Padua of specimens, casts, an 
drawings, obtained during his travels in Greece and Italy, may 
ietegarded as the source from whence the idea of the adaptation 
of this form to architecture first sprang ; while the great picture 
a the “ Triumph of Julius Cesar,” painted by his pupil, 
Vantegna, before 1488, shows how the beauty of its outline 
hid already appealed to the painter. 

_ Although we do not now know what candelabra were 
cluded in this collection, it is evident, from the nine given by 
Mantegna in the sixth panel of the Procession, that they more 
ot less accorded with the in Roman churches to which 
"have already referred ; and these may be taken as-the types 
% which the architects of the Renaissance moulded their 
‘signs. The first’ mentioned, from Sta Costanza, which we 
el type No. 1, is, apart from surface decoration, a simple 
luster swelling only in lower part, standing on a tri 
‘ltr or hase, and it belongs to the best period of Greco-Roman 
“t. Type No. 2, from $8. Nereo ed Achilleo, is a double 
‘v'lled baluster, the upper half of the shaft being the reverse 
base, somewhat late and 


“the lower, and standing on a square 
‘based Roman’ in style. No. 3, from Sta Agnese, differs 
‘“trely from the other two in that, al h the baluster 


form is re peated: in all the of the stem, it is built up in 


“ctions fotmed of imitations of calathi, or baskets, the lowest 
<j This became s very common form in the 

7 Tevival, suggested beautiful variations to the 
Renaissance’ architects. woupd 


———— is credited with having trained 137 pupils in his 
schoo by the aid of his models and casts; and many of them, 
beside Mantegna, may have caught the idea of the adaptability 
of the beautiful forms of the candelabra to other uses than light 
holding. Four at least of the principal architects to adopt it in 
Italy—Bramante, Amedeo, and the two Rodarios—were contem- 
porary with the later years of Squarcione’s life, and Bramante 
most certainly saw so much of his collection as passed into the 
possession of Mantegna ; while descriptions of it, and probably 
casts and drawings from it, were familiar to a large number 
of North Italian artists. In the Print Room of the British 
Museum, among the engravings attributed to Bramante, is an 
architectural composition of piers and arches, partly domed 
and partly in ruins, having in the middle distance a wayside 
¢ross elevated on steps and a square: altar-shaped plinth, and 
the shaft of the pillar of a compound baluster form. The 

linth bears an inscription which may be read, “‘ Bramante fecit 
in Milano,” and this is followed by a date, of which the letter 
**M” can only now be deciphered. That it owed its inspiration 
directly to the designs of candelabra is sufficiently obvious ; and 
we shall presently see that the three earliest applications of the 
form to architecture are traceable to the same origin. 

The first instances to be cited are nearly contemporaneous, 
and belong to the last two decades of the fifteenth century ; but 
they appear rather as ornamental adjuncts than as construc- 
tional features. They are to be found in the apses of Sta Maria 
delle Grazie, Milan, designed: by Bramante; in the squate- 
headed windows on the fagade of the Certosa at Pavia, by 
Amedeo ; and to the niches which hold the its of the two 
Plinys on the facade of Como Cathedral, by Jacobus and Thomas 
Rodario, although Solari is credited with having had a hand in 
the work both at Como and Pavia. The baluster form is very 
marked in all these three cases ; but, though at Milan and Pavia 
type No. 1 has been in the main followed, all have been 
modified by type No. 3. On these two types, Nos. 1 and 3, 
were founded the numérous examples of baluster shafts 
produced during the former half of the sixteenth century in 
North Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, and France ; and we will 
endeavour now shortly to show how a knowledge of the form 
became distributed in these countries by architects, painters, 
and engravers. 

In Italy itself its vogue in architecture was short-lived and 
confined almost entirely to the so-called Stile Bramantesco. 
The most important example of it is in the Cathedral of Como, 
in the Porta della Rama, which was made by the Brothers 
Rodario between 1505 and 1509, and is inscribed with their 
names. The columns of it are of the storied kind, consisti 
of baluster-shaped or enriched drums, which in their genera 
appearance suggest the columns of the Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple in Raphael’s cartoon. Though the candelabrum- 
shaped form continued to be used for some time for finials or 


as ornaments for shrines and tombs, as in the Shrine of | 


St. Dominic, in Bologna, by Raphael, its employment, save in 
balustrades, to which we will more particularly refer presently, 
ceased altogether in Italy. 

It was in Spain and the Spanish Netherlands that, the 
baluster-shaped column reached its highest development and 
became a marked feature of the Plateresque style. Perha 
the first important application of it was on the fagade of 
Hospital of Santa Cruz at Toledo, erected by Henrique de 

between 1505 and 1516 ; and it is impossible to avoid the 
salict Sich toc docignee ona tnticnolandin inted with the work 
ing on at the same time at Como Ca Al we 
a that Spanish architects occasionally went to” to 
study ancient models, and the famous Alonzo Berruguette went 
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Bishops’ Palace, Liége. 


there for that pu in 1503 and remained for seventeen years, 
there are difficulties in the case of z. He was of Flemish 
descent, though perhaps born in in, and is generally 


supposed to have erected the Colegio Mayor of Santa Cruz, in 
Valladolid, between the years 1480 and 1492, so that if he went 
to Italy and saw any of the works we have mentioned it must 
have been in the intervals of his active practice. He had, how- 
ever, a son of the same name, of whom it is recorded that he was 
in Brussels early in the sixteenth century, when he was unable 
to speak his native tongue. He may in his travels have visited 
Como and taken home with him sketches of the Rodarios’ work, 
for we see at Toledo, though with many alterations in the 
details, a reproduction of the Pliny niches and of the Porta 
della Rama. In 1521 Ibarra erected the cloister of the Arzobisbo 
in Salamanca, with baluster pilasters to the piers in the upper 
gallery ; and about the same time Juan de ajos employed 
them in a similar position in 
the Convent of San Marcos 





made it familiar to their countrymen. Mabuse was especially 
fond of introducing it imto his pictures as an architectural 
adjunct, as, for example, in his “Call of St. Matthew,” now 
at Windsor, where there is a very elaborate baluster shaft, 
and in the “Hercules,” now at the Hermitage, where 
another much simpler. Holbein, in “Die Fiirsten,” of the 
Todentanz series, an elaborate baluster design, which 
may have been the original of all the four-post bedsteads. We 
have already referred to the return from Spain of the younger 
Egaz, and we find that another Fleming, Jan van der Eycken, 
who was settled in Toledo in the fifteenth century, but who 
had returned to Bruxelles, was commissioned by the Municipality 
of Audenarde in 1505 to prepare a design for their belfry, which, 
however, does not a to have been carried into excoution. 

Baluster-shaped pilasters occur on the fagade to the extern 
staircase of St. Sang at Bruges, built in 1533 ; but the two , 
important edifices the 
Netherlands in which the 





at Leon. They also appear 
in the patio of the Casa de la 
Infanta at Zara , in the 
Court of the Hotel Béthune 
at Toulouse, and in numerous 
other buildings erected by 
Spanisi: architects during the 
former half of the sixteenth 
century. 

The close intercourse 
which existed between Spain 
and the Netherlands, due 
to political circumstances 
and the interchange of artistic 
ideas between the two coun- 
_ or ayo tly nga for 
the appearance of the 
baluster form in the architec- 











baluster-shaped column was 
used were the Bourse a 
Antwerp and the Palace of 
the Bishops at Licge. 4” 
Bourse was erected about 


1, and was a few year 
ae destroyed by fre, but 


yeral columns in blue stone, 
cmtermaly like those at Lidge. 
were saved. The Palace at 

iége was in building during 
the former half 2 * a 
teenth yu 
columns ie ane, which 
form so remarkable a feature 
in the design, ¥°'° wholly 
executed betwee! 1532 and 
1536 by a Licgeos * ulptor 
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know 80 little of his history, we can- only surmise ‘that he 
had seen and drawn his inspiration from some Plateresque 
building. At the same time, in many of the details he retains 


much of the local Gothic feeling, and in the ition of the 
haluster portions of his shafts he shows less regularity than do 
the Spanish 


In spite of its general employment in the contemporary work 
of adjacent countries, the baluster column was practically 
unknown in France. The earliest architectural influences of the 
Renaissance came from the Milanese; but there the Stile 
Bramantesco had quickly died out and but little affected French 
architects. Nevertheless the bulbous form in pea 
buttresses, and ornamentation — had considerable vogue, 
particularly in the designs of Hector Sohier. The baluster 
shafts round the chapels of St. Pierre at Caen, the work of this 
architect between 1518 and 1545, are similar in many respects 
to those by Bramante at Milan ; while the pinnacles at the east 
end of Notre Dame, Dieppe, bly the work of the same 
man, are distinetly the reproduction of candelabra forms. 

In England, Germany, and Northern Europe the baluster 
form was but rarely used except in balustrades ; but something 
akin to it, though quite reversing its leading characteristics and 
far less graceful, was adopted in its place, and was very common 
during the latter half of the sixteenth and the former half of 
the seventeenth centuries. This was derived from the Herms 
which Michelangelo, or perhaps his pupil, Raffaelle da Montelupo, 

had adapted to the architec framework of the tomb of 
Julius II. in 8. Pietro in Vincoli. But the Northern architects 
in their treatment of the form submitted it to some grotesque 
nodifications ; they omitted the human head and, “a pono f 
e 
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Their pinnacles they treated in the same manner, and in place 
of the graceful curves of the baluster they substituted the 
squareness of the obelisk, and reproduced above their cornices 
an inverted copy of the pilaster below. 

But though, as we have now seen, the use of the baluster- 
shaped column was limited to certain districts and a compara- 
tively short period, the baluster, as it appears in parapets and 


balconies, has obtained universal acceptance wherever the 


Italian style of architecture has been adopted. But it was a 
long time after its appearance as an architectural feature that 
it was first so applied ; and the architects of the early Renais- 
sance, as well as those who in the Stile Bramantesco had been 
the first to adopt the form in pilasters and columns, never used 
it in parapets. In the Pitti Palace at Florence the crowning 
parapet is made up of a series of little columns of the ordinary 
type; and when later balusters were substituted the form 
adopted was not the one they had hitherto used. They employed 
the double reversed baluster of type No. 2, like the Paschal 
Candlestick of SS. Nereo ed Achilleo, and as it appears in the 
group of candelabra, already referred to, in Mantegna’s triumph. 
It is certainly lighter and more graceful than the other form ; 
and, as used in Scamozzi’s Library of St. Mark at Venice, it was 
first employed in Italy, Spain, and England. But by the 
influence of Palladio and others of his school it was gradually 
displaced by the simpler and more robust form of type No. 1, 
or with occasional variations of the square high-shouldered 
herm type, and thus is almost universally employed. The free 
use of balustrades on modern Classic buildings is apt to become 
almost nauseating ; but the baluster form is undoubtedly a 
graceful one, and we owe its invention and use to the 





an architectural pun, put in place of it a moul capital. Renaissance architects of the School of Bramante. 
NOTES. 
AN unofficial list of ten architects reputed to be those the public will not always be content to twist and turn and collide 
Board of selected in the inary competition for the with one another at traffic crossings in the present bewildering and 
Trade Board of Trade having been given inthe Press, irritating way, or to walk such needlessly long distances between 


it becomes a question whether it would be well to 
have this list officially confirmed or denied. This 
list seems to be substantially the same as one which has been in 
our re for some weeks, but which, in deference to the wishes 
of the assessors, we have kept from publication. We entirely 
appreciate the motive which appears to have suggested this quite 
unusual, even unprecedented, course of withholding the names of 
the selected competitors till after the final competition is over ; 
but this course seems to have given rise to a good deal of unfortunate 
aa and to have caused a certain amount of annoyance to —_ 

competitors. Answering tula ‘Jetters on fa 

rumours of suceess is rather tryi Si dicaes othe tals dacktg thote beet 
to forget they have failed. Possibly the Office of Works would have 
been better advised if they had announced their intention of with- 
holding names when i the conditions of the competition. 
Indeed, it is arguable that, having invited competitors to cuneate 
under certain conditions, they are not justified in altering or adding 
to them without the consent of the competitors. No doubt the 
assessors would to remain in ignorance of the names of those 
taking part in the final competition, and from every point of view 
there are advantages in such an arrangement. ‘The difficulty is 


i By voiding 
ond all places. profesional veort til the dange is fey mero 
V suc in remaining of e knows. 
But the most self-denying a een i aesnmee ean hardly 
be expected to refrain from ing the newspapers ; so we sup 
it may be taken for granted that their has now b 


enlightened. In all the 
'o think it would be best to publish an official list. 





the platforms and the lifts as often have to be faced. 





Tue beauty of the banks of the River Thames being 
Boulter’s Lock a national asset that cannot be too jealously guarded, 
im Danger. the pro sale of the ter part of the island 
at Houlter’s Lock, near idenhead, is a matter 
of public concern. Unless previously disposed of by private treaty 
this island will be sold by auction on April 23. Considering its 
attractions as a a en there seems a danger that it 
may be purchased for the purpose of erecting a riverside hotel or 
other such building, which may entirely destroy the beauty of one of 
the most attractive spots on the Thames—the centre, too, of the up- 
river pleasure traffic. When the lock was enlarged a few years ago, 
and the old mill destroyed, it was generally understood tliat the 
Thames Conservancy would preserve the old Mill House and see 
that the general amenities of the place were not interfered with. 
This impression, however, now & to be unfounded. We should 
be glad to hear that those local authorities most concerned have taken 
steps to preserve this island from being cut up into building plots. 





Tue adoption by H.M. Office of Works of the 
The Ancient monogram A.M.D. (Ancient Monuments Depart- 
Moauments ment), to mark, as at Dartmouth Castle, their work 
“Department.” of reparation to old buildings, raises an interesting 
question of policy. To go back two years, the 
1912 Report of the Inspector of Ancient Monuments records the 
formation of a special staff to deal with the work. Later, the Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament which considered the 
proposed ancient monument legislation recommended the creation 
of a separate de nt, a recommendation which the First 
Commissioner of Works during the Second Reading of the recently- 
— Ancient Monuments Bill promised to carry out. As this 
rief résumé shows, a special staff and a separate department are, 
then, not one and the same. The distinction lies in the fact that the 
members of a de ment are not, as a matter of routine, inter- 
changeable with of another department. Thus an official who 
has been engaged upon, say, the building or the fitting-up of labour 
exc not suddenly, through the exigencies of promotion 
or what not, be called upon to supervise tem ily the 
of ancient monuments, or vice versé. ‘Ihe First Commissioner's 
mise, coming as it did at the end of his speech moving the Second 
Reading, might have been supposed, by analogy with a certain 
famous document, to be “i tive" were it not for the recent 
adoption by H.M. Office of Works of the m mAMD. The 
two of it mist, therefore, be considered a8 an intelligent anti 
of the future, for, at present, as the recently publi Civil 
estimates prove, there is no such “ department.” The few who have 


been engaged on the work of preservation realise how i t 
experience is. Sil mote important it to thes’ vo whom 
encharged the duty of the nation’s monuments, 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION : 


to be taken in 


themselves 
a soptie on Peteny Baldy oo So ee 


they should have assembling at the Lodge 
of wr dd aggre gee logy: eng 
A considerable ion of the very 


and by ee building as it stands the 
advantage of i 
of the lay-out was secured. It was begun two 
years ago, and recently extendéd with the 
primary object of housing a large picture. 
The whole of the interior is quite simply treated, 
the walls for the most part being painted, 
though it is necessary to add that they are 
most interestingly painted, with numerous 
calculated effects. of stippling, combing, 
scumbling, and other devices. The dining-room 
is treated with raised gre and a bold 
bolection-moulded marble fireplace opening. 
The morning-room is panelled and finished 
grey; the small drawing-room is also painted 
grey, including the enriched cornice. The 
rge drawing-room makes a rather more 
grandiose appeal, and is approached by a 
flight of oak stairs through an octagon ante- 
room with corner cupboards for china. On 
the first floor are nine bed and dressing rooms, 
three bathrooms (somewhat daringly treated 
as to wall-colouring), a book-room, which 
seemed to breathe the spirit of repose and 
seclusion, and a “ wardrobe landing,’’ sufficient 
to satisfy the most exacting of lady clients. 
The top floor has a further eleven bedrooms, 
two bathrooms, box, tank, and linen rooms, 
with a separate staircase to the menservants’ 
quarters. The detail throughout the house 
is a robust Georgian, treated, however, with 
admirable restraint and entirely escaping 
that over-insistence on architectural features 
which is apt to disturb the domestic character 
of much modern work in this manner. 

The next building visited was Roehampton 
House, originally built by Thomas Archer in or 
about the year 1712. Beside the main portion 
there formerly existed two wings connected 
to the central block by curved arcades convex 
to the main front. In the extensions 
now in course of erection from the designs of 
Mr. Lutyens these arcades (which are in 
existence, though the wings have been de- 
molished) have been worked into the scheme 
of the new addition. The scope of the new 
work rather recalls Mr. Lutyens’ brilliant 
remodelling of Temple Dinsley. As in that 
case, the old comparatively small rectangular 
three-story house forms a centre from which 
radiate linking blocks two stories in height 
joining up further three-story end blocks set 
at right angles to the axis of the main block. 
In advance of these on the entrance front 
are smaller two-storied pavilions containing 
the servants’ quarters and connected to the 
main building by the arcades mentioned 
above, that on the north also ing to screen 
the one-story top-lighted kitchen and domestic 
offices. Above the low one-story convex 
arcades, the linking buildings are planned on 
@ concave reverse curve. 

The detail of the old centre block has been 
closely followed in the links and end blocks, 
and, although this was no doubt the right 
course to follow, the frequent repetition of 
narrow strip pilasters of brick on the grey 
egook walling, 30:00, Jee eeeer* Mite ane 
the angle Png of the end blocks, though 
age in idea to oo at Temple Dinsley, have 
not the same sta owing to their 
rustication giving a cten p of scale. 
The choice of material to used for the 
additions must have been a difficult problem. 
The original house was in yellow stock brick with 
red dressings and Portland stone centrepiece, 
all of which have weathered so little that they 


J 


appear even yet somewhat hard. The exten- 
sions aré faced with Crowborough stocks with 
Norris’ red dressings, and are also rather 
lacking in texture—an unusual thing in Mr 
Lutyens’ work. The old house does not show 
its roof, but in the extensions a pitch roof 
po re Ginga stands confessed. Further 
tions are The new internal 
ial ay peared — such 
detail as a being house 
and the painted hall (ascribed to 
Thornhill) and a beautiful old staircase 


now refixed in the north The new main 
staircase, which will be si in the south link, 
is not in position. Part of the interior has 

and the work in 


The last visit on the programme was to the 
new bowling green and terrace added to Down- 
shire House by Mr. Chesterton. This was built 
on the site 


portions of the outbuildings. It is interesting 
to know that the green has only about 5 in. 
of soil on the old brick rubble, and was used 


within six months of completion. The new *° 


brickwork of the terrace walls and garden 
i i It is built in 


There is a sparing 
use of Portland stone, a pleasant lead fountain 
modelled by Mr, Stephen Webb, and a view 
over Richmond Park which was a revelation to 
anyone unfamiliar with this spot. Members 
were most hospitably entertained at tea by 
Sir Stephen and Lady Gatty, and returned 
to town feeling that they were amply com- 
pensited for the troubles of the journey. 


OO 


THE PROVINCE, AIMS, AND 
LIMITATIONS OF THE 
AMATEUR IN ART.* 


I wisn to say a few words to you on the 
province, aim, and limitations of the amateur. 
But I must at once remark that in using the 
term “amateur” I wish to exclude any con- 
ception of it which is implied in the adjective 
“amateurish ’’ or in the noun “ amateurish- 
ness.”’ If the activity of the amateur in any 
way tends to lower the standards and ideals of 
art, both as regards the workers themselves and 
the public taste, I should have nothing to do 
with it, and I know I am justified in saying 
this Society would not. , 

The amateur is, in the first instance, the 
lover of art, and we may hope that the pro- 
fessional artist in so far is the same. The 
essential difference between the two, in my 
mind, is that the one devotes all his time and 
energies to the pursuit of art, so that it becomes 
his fession, and the other does not. 

Now, we are fortunate in our country in 
having had in the past, and having in the 

resent, an active tradition, out of which most 
important and beneficent work for the good of 
the people as well as for the advancement of 
our higher and intellectual life has arisen, 
through men who were not definitely profes- 
sionals in the work they thus produced. Grote 
and Ricardo and Mill—and, in one sense, even 
the great Darwin—were not essional men 
of science and learning ing to the con- 
ceptions prevailing, let us say, in Germany and 
France; and I may say that the late Lady 
Waterford and the water-colour draughtsman, 
Brabazon, were both clearly amateurs. It can, 
therefore, not be maintained with any ap h 
to absolute truth that the pursuit of nay highe 
—— vocation ought only to be limited to 
those who have devoted their whole lives to 
such a pursuit and have made it their 
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sculptors of ancient Greece (L, Sippos) was an 
avto-didac One self-trained, not having 
ae Fegular sehools or appren- 


Can remember from my 


boyhood days, Sage was studying musical 


by my strictly peo. 
and academic teacher tha: Wee 
was an amateur as regar|s composition. Still, 


such instances must remain exceptional. 
of the amateur ought in its thoro 
ness of method and Spirit to be the same as 
that of the future professional artist, only that 
in quantity it cannot go +0 far. I have often 
heard it said that in our art schools, especially 
in our State-aided art schools, the amateur 
ought to be excluded, as ho low 


The 
ugh- 


ht to inculcate from the very outset 

and the supreme difficulty of 
its oraft side. It ought never to be con- 
taminated by a more superficial amateurish 
spirit and method. It wilt then do its duty 
not only by the professional, but by the 
amateur as well. Let me merely suggest to 
you a complete analogy. Our Universities 
— to teach every department of science 
and scholarship in the highest professional 
spirit. But only a small percentage of the 
students benefiting by such teaching will 
become absolute specialists in these several 
departments in after life. Though the teaching 
aims at preparing the minority for their work, 
the large ‘mass of the students attending the 
lectures and demonstrations of the professors 
will in after life turn to some other work. At 
least, they will derive the highest form of 
general siuteties out of this period of their 
training as thoughtful and cultured men, 
raising the standard of cultivation for the whole 
nation. In so far most of the students are 
amateurs. Even for those furthest removed 
from the special work in after life the training 
which they get in science or learning was better 
for having been given to them in the spirit of 
the highest and purest professional specialism 
than if it had been prematurely lowered to 
meet the more diffused and attenuated wants 
of their varied after life. ‘The same emphatic- 
ally applies to our art teaching by which the 
amateur also may benefit. In no case need the 
standard of teaching be lowered, and emphatic- 
ally ought not to be so. One of the great 
lessons which the amateur thas trained is to 
learn is to realise how hard it is to do good 
work in art which will make him modest, 
lead him to appreciate the difficulties, raise 
his knowledge and standards of what good art 
is, and, above all, teach him the limitations 
prescribed to him in his future art work as an 
amateur. ‘ 

The true amateur thus taught will learn the 
great lesson that there are certain departments, 
phases, and provinces of art work to which he 
or she cannot aspire. They must leave to the 
professional artist the great fresco painting 1p 
a cathedral, the large Turneresq ue landscape on 
a seale corres ing to the vastness of the 
subject, the multiform and. intricate compost 
tion of a scene full of action and he 
thoughts and dee passions. But within 
limitations they fpr approach the — 
world of Nature and art that comes within the 
compass of their capabilities with the same 
seriousness, the same memsslontions ~> 

on 
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science, art, philosophy, or literature. Now, 
this is a distinct encouragement of amateurish- 
ness. Such men are amateurs in the worst 
acceptation of the term, and the public who 
pays them serious attention is ti lowered 
in the standards of its appreciation of true 
work. I can in this connection not refrain 
from reminding you that even the artists them- 
selves are y of the same moral crime. 
Many of them are not aware of the fact that 
the study of the history, theory, philosophy, 
and criticism of art demand a whole lifetime 
of arduous concentrated professional study— 
sometimes specialised into one period 
of history or to one definite department of 
art work—and that they demana pres grime 
different methods and attitudes of from 
the production of pictures and statues or = 
other artistic uct and craft. Yet they 

talk authoritatively in total ignorance of the 
seriousness of such work because they may 
have painted a picture or modelled a statue. 
They are su ly unaware that they are 
amateurs in this department of human studies, 
and it depends upon the recognition of their 
limitasions whether they will become amateurs 
in the good sense or in the worst sense of that 
term. 

But to return to your own work. The true 
amateur is really the test boon to the artist. 
He develops in himself and diffuses among the 
pate the interest in art and the love of it. 

0 say the least, he trains in himself the power 
to understand the work of the artist, as our 
millions of musical performers learn the appre- 
ciation of music through their practice. Above 
all, your work teaches you to observe and 
study nature correctly, intimately, and lovingly. 
= inglish — remap ; nour he the artistic 
side, is ce 'y not due to his love of rt; 
but it has been fostered and Setbaek by 
generations of amateurs sketching with the 
pencil or in water-colours, and I sincerely hope 
this practice will not die away among us. 
There is no feason why not devote 
yourselves to stich and there is every 
reason why you should. Societies like your 
tions like this one maintain and 
‘pread the interest in art all over the nation. 
J: are doing good work, and I congratulate 
you on it. 

In fine, let me repeat this one most important 
‘nunction; Limit your ambitions to t you 


can carry out thoroughly and uately, and 

then, while you are work in the spirit 

of the true artist. Don’t be satisfied with an 
at ot our work that is below this standard, 
u will then be doing good urselves. 

you will give pleasure to othe oe 

Work tever thy hand findeth to it 

with thy might. 

—___—_->-e 
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The old Orion Gymnastic Society, once of 
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INDIAN WATER GARDENS.* 


Iv we have not been in India haps the 
first Shih china Gu Ger wale oF deen 


of Sadi’s, or Omar Khayydm’s, 
or of Meces’s "Lal Rookh,”” some vision of 
marvellous scenes in the “ Vale of Cashmere "— 
Where the waterfalls m like a quick fall of stars, 
And the nightingale's yun trom the tale of Chenars. 
But to you who know India and the modern 
Indian garden the reality is now very different, 
is it not? For the old gardens are by no means 
easily to be found, and the mid-Victorian 
landscape park in the arid climate of Central 
and oe India is, frankly, not a success. 

We know the Anglo-Indian public park, 
with its bare acres of pe ig Sar yer grass, 
its hideous iron railings, ugly band-stand, and 

n statues, its wide objectless 
scattered flower-beds and solitary trees, 
and, worst of all in a hot country, its usual 
lack of fountains and running water. 
aoe what nap ape turns again to the old 

baghs, a passing from the dust 
poss ge the outside, pauses in the shadow of 
some deep entrance arch, watching the delicious 
cool glitter of the hundred little fountains, 
their pearly spray breaking the reflections 
down the long canal. Marigolds fill the par- 
terres. Rose sprays trail in the water. Dark 
cypresses, orange-trees, and ms frame in 
on either side the distant white pavilion; or 
maybe it is a garden tomb to which the double 
paths lead up. 

To live in an Indian garden kept up in the 
old style is to plunge at once below the surface 
of Anglicised India. 

Here I should like to say that my interest 
in Indian art is not primarily archwological. 
Nor do I for a pseudo-Mughal revival 
at new i. India is religious; art is an 
active force, a part of reality and life, and it 
is obvious that the path always lies onwards. 
But to understand and appreciate any phase 
of Oriental art achievement its underlying 
history and symbolism must be kept in view. 

There are two distinct yet constantly inter- 
mingling styles traceable in the history of 
Indian ning—the Hindu and Buddhist 
— of early India days and the Central 

ian garden, which, although it owed no 
doubt much to the old Buddhist influences, 
was more definitely introduced into India by 
the garden-loving Emperor, Mohammed Babar. 
Both styles may be briefly traced to the two 
main influences which underlie all national 
arte—climate and religion. 

The typical Mughal flowers are all spring 
flowers, and all the Persian poets join with old 
Omar in his lament: “ Alas, that spring should 
vanish with the rose!" 

But even the poet’s roses were not the first 
essential in the garden. The soul of an Eastern 

ise hides not in the flowers, the grass, 
the trees, but in the running water which alone 
makes its other beauties possible. Thus the 
need of irrigation dictated the whole arrange- 
ment of these great Central Asian enclosures. 

Their plan is of extreme simplicity. It was 
the four-fold field-plot of Babar, illustrated 
also by the Eden of our Bible, and by the 
Hindu mythological geography of the world. 
This was a Holy Land, with Mount Meru in 
its midst, from which the waters of a secret 
spring flow north, south, east, and west in 
four great fertilising streams. On the central 
mount the sacred tree, the Tree of the 
Sawvioloe of Good and Evil, with Naga, 
the holy water snake, the embodiment of the 

ing, coiled about its roots. All nations 
weal seem to have joined in this early 

ion of a Paradise, so that the Indian 

as it stands to-day represents for us 
bly the oldest and certainly the most 
te garden plan. 

Back to these simple pieties we are led by 
the Hindu custom prescribing the laying out 
of a as a religious function, of which 
the tive rite dhsg the — ype po 
the fruit-trees by the garden well; two o 
finest young trees being planted beside the 
conduit head. 

The Hindu and Buddhist n, though 
sty mr a rar 

extensive ion. 
aa cee. together with the difference of 





* Part of a paper 


before 
of Arts; on March 19, by Mrs. 
the Royal Society 


435 
ves ; the bignonia, jasmine, and convolvulus 
on ponds. 

One of the most intimate and vivid illus- 
trations of Babar’s famous diary re ts 
the Emperor la ee ity at 
Cabul. “To south,” says, “ on rising 


t of the garden is situated on this eminence. 

t the time when the =~ » ellow 

the prospect is delightful. ” he adds, 

with lonable pride, “ the garden is charm 
ingly laid out.” 

“It always appears to me,” Babar writes 


after his final conquest of 1526, “ that one of 
the chief defects of Hindustan is the want of 
artificial watercourses.”” Here I am reminded 


to generalise quickly. The Buddhists and 
Hindus had an elaborate system of irrigation, 
This may have broken down in Upper India 
after centuries of incessant cha eed werden. 
But there is little doubt that u gardening 
still flourished wherever the Mohammedans 
had not penetrated. Even within recent 
ears the royal palace at Mandalay, so Sir 
Richard Temple tells me, was, when he first 
saw it, a perfect —_ of an Ng Hindu 
pleasance, a ty os which in these 
moister Pees ity develo into the well- 
known and charming la pe styles of China 
and Japan. 

The Mughals, with their fine traditions, 
laid most stress on choice of site. Babar was 
too wise a gardener to suppose that he could 
build a great garden without a great idea or a 
great opportunity ; hence his disgust with the 
arid monotony of the country round Agra. 

In the Agra Palace fortress there is a small 
and v ‘ect en. It is called the 
Anguri -—the Grape Garden. Its stone 
parterres, each plot, with its little entrance and 
exit for the irrigating water, illustrate to per- 
fection a design on which countless Eastern 
rugs are based. The Anguri h lies empty 
now. Grass alone grows in the parterres. 
The whole garden looks like some great elaborate 
jewelled design rifled of its coloured gems, 
turning its gaping, empty setting to the sun. 

From India paintings of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and even nineteenth centuries, as 
well as in out-of-the-way gardens, behind 
whose purdah walls English influence has not 
penetrated, some idea can be gathered of the 
noe of the Paradise baghs, whose beauty 
ormed the leading inspiration of Mughal 
decorative art, and still underlies the whole 
artistic world of the Indian craftsman. 

Whatever building or amaller work of art 
we turn to, the same en motive appears— 
in the beautiful flower-bed dadoes of the Private 
Hall of Audience beyond the Grape Garden, 
in the similar dado round the Taj, in the well- 
known rose-water vessels and flower vases, 
the fruit plates and wine cups of the Persian 
and Indian tiles, it is equally to be found. 
Bouquets of flowers cover the fine gold em- 
broidered muslins; flower borders edge the 
soft Kashmir shawls, and twine lightly in and 
out of the pages of much-prized writing. The 
miniature portraits of the emperors and their 
nobles often show a garden bac und, and in 
nearly every case the figure holds in one hand 
a sweet-scented flower, some rose or narciasus, 
painted with precise, delicious skill. The 
rippling pattern of the water is seen on every 

nd; pavements and platforms are inlaid to 
re mt the garden tanks; the same motive 
ec the charm of the waterfalls on em- 
broidered rugs and hangings. The best-known 
and most — theme Wh 4 the entwined 
cypress @ t tree, which sppears and 
reappears in embroideries and paintings, on 
carpets, rugs, and tiles, was taken directly from 
the garden avenues, where cypress fruit. 
trees nted alternately were the favourite 
a RK 
solemn p-to 
emblem of death and eternity, comensiall with 
the waving, delicate sprays of rosy almond 
tree or silvery-flowering plum, emblems of life 


and ayn 
The Nur-Jahan, wife of J i 
the fourth Maghal Emperor, shares with Babar 
the credit of having made many lovely water 
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sovereigns are in England; and every Indian 
— with a neler — of the days of the 
older Empire, “ when the Gardens were in 
their s id prime.” 

Allowing for the difference due to climate, 
the Mughal baghs and their English contem- 
poraries of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are curiously alike. In both — 


walls; in both ities cai’ doses house 
and n, buildi ng were 
treated throughout in definite relation to each 
other. Towers in the East and garden houses 
in the West were an invariable feature marking 
the corners of the walls. The cistern fountains 
seen in Euro illuminations might have 
played in the Garden of Fidelity ; the “ hed 
allies” and “ proper knots” of gar- 
deners were the vine and geometrical 
parterres of the Mughals; while their central 
platform or pavilion answered the same pur- 
pose as the banqueting hall on the “ mound,” 
without which at one time no English noble’s 
garden was complete. 

The scheme of the Mughal garden, based 
as it is on the pte y on and sas 

rinci for an irriga garden in a 
wee agen unchanged in the plans. But 
the fresh environment altered — The 
Moslem garden, despite its ise plan, 
was a worldly place. It was a charming 
luxury. It was the special attribute of the 
Court, of rich men, and of princes. The 
quaint conceits and symbolism of its planting 
were largely drawn from Persian secular litera- 
ture. With Hindus, on the other hand, a 
garden is an essential. Flowers and the leaves 
of certain trees are the first requirements 
in the proper performance of daily worship. 

sth. = aged vanthyer Beh sree: 
for the offerings are worthless u picked 
in the giver’s own domain. 

Many fresh and charming ideas stepped into 
the Moslem garden with Akbar’s Rajput queen. 
But the greatest change the Hindu influence 
wrought was the introduction of the moonlight 
garden—a change from the sunlit Turki gardens, 
with their rose Yar agg and glorious parterres, 
to moonlight Indian gardens of dark trees, 
white flowers, white paths, perfumes, and 
lights. The Hindu pleasance is planned essen- 
tially for evening enjoyment. Not that the 
Mughals failed to see the beauty of night. 
Babar, who so loved the glowing rings of the 
camp fires, had his Mahtab Bagh, one may be 
sure. But the Indian flowering trees being at 
their best in the hot weather and the rains, 
especially when the cool evening breeze 


brings out their perfume, Hindu ies until 
recently rarely entered their gardens except 
at night. 


It follows that decorative lighting was, and 
is, a very distinctive feature in Indian garden 
craft, and one, from the nature of things, but 
little understood by Europeans. Now, what 
with the om peed of electricity, and our 
modern French and English artists’ obvious 
delight in the contrast of blue twilight and 
the rosy watmth of artificial light, the 
little lamps may once more gleam from 
under the waterfalls, and many other charm- 
ing traits of Indian gardening be developed 
ge enn baths th delightful 

wim are another 
feature. Swings, too, adorned the terrace set 
apart for the women of the —, Their 
arches, built of stone or marble and elaborately 
carved, form characteristic garden ornaments. 
That at Deeg is placed on a platform under 
the trees, where the swinger could sway through 
the neazest fountain spray. 


send the thin t itten sheets to 
hide-and-seek with the falling pipal lecves 
in and out through the open loggias and 
ago live in, perf f 

ing to live ect as a setting for 
social ceremonial, clearly the Indian water 
garden is but ill adapted for an office. 

But apart from offices and their like, need we 
in a hot climate repeat all the dreary necessi- 
ties, even the mistakes, of a cold civilisation ? 
That is a question which will have to be faced 
and answered more and more frequently as 
time goes on in India. By our power to answer 
it we shall be judged. 

I have often been warned by —_ people 
not to lay too much stress on symbolism as a 
motive in Oriental design. But can we consider 
it too deeply, if we would understand the 
Oriental desi ? Practical considerations of 
structure convenience are the foundation of 
all plans, but in the East plans are no sooner 
founded than they are furnished with corre- 
sponding symbols. 

The possibilities of the new Delhi are, I 
think, not even yet fully realised—how its 
interest centres in the Badshahi Mahal, the 
Imperial Palace and its For what 
are public institutes and -grounds, fine 
secretariats, alien Gothic cathedrals, Grecian 
Leese of the Bates of bis porvin, hs guioe 

o ather is peo t 
buildings of an Emperor who is Vishnu’s 
Viceroy upon earth ? 

In a vast continent, where temples, churches, 
mosques, forts, and even palaces but serve to 
mark and divide men and creeds, all might yet 
meet in a garden. Hindu and Mussulman 
might both recognise their own symbols there, 
where the waterfalls and whispering trees would 
murmur to us of that power, which, for all our 
restless Western cleverness, we miss. There 
Indian women, when they come to t their 
Queen or her representative, would each be 
welcomed by her own flowers and their legends, 
and the garden would speak for us better than 
ourselves. Laila would be there on her rose- 
bush mound, or happy with her Majnun in 
the parterres; with scarlet asoka trees, Kama 
Deva’s champak buds, and tulsi in the terrace 
vases; while the Lilies of Our Lady and the 
Lotus of the Good Law would share the gardens 
with the pink rose of the Persian poets and 
the red rose of England. Nor need we confine 
ourselves or ont. Tate craftsmen to imagi- 
native reproductions of the past. New needs 
and our modern wealth of flowers would give 
fresh life and loveliness to ancient ph a 
and ideas, charms to rival and surpass all the 
Skee i 

naissance gens usts and 
statues, memorials of illustrious men, might 


thoughts and deeds might shine among the 
shadows of the trees—India’s heroes honoured 
in the garden of theirs Em . We are 
unimaginative, I know, but I think two places 





ARCHITECTURE ANp 
Stace: ME 
THE ART OF THE THEATRE 


Mk. Nogman Witkrxsox, whose w r 

N, se work 
Savoy Theatre has lately been attracting mane 
attention, delivered an address on Stage Scenery 
on Teeianey, A ; 2, ata meeting of the Junior 
Mae aces uild, held in Clifford’s Inn Hall. 
4 Eg said that in the three great 
periods the theatre—the Greek period, the 
theatre at the time of Moliére, and the 
Elizabethan period—there was no attempt at 
usion ; that the stage scenery did not try to 
trick the audience into believing, for instance 
that they really were floating down the Nile 


descriptive passage into the mou one o 
characters which conjure up ag —— cane 
the mind’s eye. Shakespeare knew that he 
could not imitate the Nile on the stage satis- 
factorily enough to deceive his audience. par 
did not try, y< ing @ common sense and a 
knowledge of the theatre, the lack of which wee 
the lecturer thought, the great weakness a 
modern writers. © pointed out, however, that 
even while Shakespeare was writing his master- 
pieces for a people's theatre, really national 
theatre, there were such things as Court Masques, 
and it was through them that the evils of the 
pictorial method had crept in. He felt that 
the art of the theatre as little to do with 
pictorial scenery as with anything. 

Proceedi to discuss modern deceptive 
scenery, Mr. Wilkinso n said that one of its weak 
points was that it involved discrepancies between 
the two dimensional scenery and the three- 
dimensional figures in front of it. In painting, 
say @ woodland scene, the forms would have 
to be expressed in light and shade, but it would 
be quite impossible to get the figures of the 
actors in the same light and shade. They could 
never be made gy as if they actually were 
ing among trees, and so a feeling of 
ty was introduced. If there was any 
art of the theatre from the visual point of view, 
he felt it must be three-dimensional. What 
had to be done was to build round the figures 
something which would help on the action; 
but the author must write with a knowledge of 
what could be done in the theatre. Modern 
authors wrote ys in their studies, often 
without ever ving been on a stage. 
Shakespeare was a theatre man, and gave real 
opportunities for genuine art to the decorator, 
But the plays must be studied as he wrote them, 
not as subsequent editors had “improved” 
them. In the quartos there was no such 
scene mentioned as “ The blasted heath.” All 
Shakespeare said was, “ Enter three witches.” 
The lecturer said that his own practice was to 
read the play as the author wrote it, and then 
try to give a simple background which should 
express as far as possible the emotion or 
dramatic feeling of the words. He kept the 
front and back of the a a 
and in rapid succession on them withou 
pared eo ine cothen of the play. He found 
at once that there could be no scenic illusion, 
and reduced his requirements to the bare 


necessary properties, such as chairs and tables, 
and, in addition, only tried to give some beautiful 
effect of light, colour, or line in harmony with 
the words. - 
As regarded authors, he felt that they oug 
to come into line. The author was not the 
sole consideration in a play. ‘The art of the 
theatre was a composite thing, »s Mr. Gordon 


i t. 


ture. Among other ques'ions put ‘0 
Wilkinson, lmao yh oe im how he would 
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such & 


about scenery for 
= as “ Strife.” “eg mam oo Oe os 
hadn't the slightest idea, bu‘ sugee = 


reason for presuming » 


—in fact, a lack @ 
ang Bie ey ee ie Galsworthy. 
Further he admitted that the bulk of 
modern plays seemed to him unsuited for p' - 

: ted 
tation on the stage, a rather drastic but | tly 


. + the 
conclusion, if it be granted tha‘ ''« 
Cy as 
va venture to think that this 

Mr Wilkinson himself, in his opening 
admitted that Shakespeare substi- 
ing to the 
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‘Ives bet; Shakespeare and 

ie cael © 8° to the Savoy with street, commenced in 1705. In’ 1710 Dawson 
pleasurable anticipation, but it is to see Mr."s, built @ residence for himself and shortly after 
Wilkinson's latest triumph rather than to listen’, wards sold it to the Corporation for &@ Mansion 
to the play. We get a real wsthetic emotion: — House. © next street opened up was 
from these i while aya the 96 ag rege to Rien se ? S oy It 

listic settings associated with name _ Was e t Hon. Luke Ga " 
Sir Herbert Tree we only get a childish pleasure M.P., Vice-Chancellos of Ireland, who ractically 
in thar amazing ingenuity and a vulgar curiosity the country’s purse. It was the first of 
to see just where the real grass and the many streets be built, and, when he became 
painted canvas begins. But. in nei do we u ; Mountjoy, Mont oy-square was opened 
get down to the play itself. "And we never « to hi rise on the social ladder. The 


ll ers discover the sim fact that the 
pte pay at the box r-rel ae 


and not spectators, 


At the Apollo Theatre an excellent curtain- 
raiser, under the title of the “ Quod Wrangle,” 
the action of which takes place in a slum interior, 
is followed by a comed acts, i 
“Things We'd Like to Know,” which is well 





Offices of Wilberforce Brothers’ Turf Com- 
mission” in the first act, and the same Offices 
Pablhane a tt on hin 

ishing Company ” second act, which 
is a well and appropriately designed interior, 


, painter ° 
a — we trust will not be foliowed 
y the architectural] ion. Sti these are 
details which do not detract nak 

excellent and Pleasing piece of light comedy, 
well conceived and acted throughou ‘ 
“ Without weak members. 

At the St. James’s Theatre “A Social 
Success,” by Mr. Max Beerbohm, now precedes 
that excellent play, “ The Two Virtues,” and 


of his “ confo 
cheat at cards. His friends leave 
one by one the all come back again, lovi 
him more for the sin he has committed 
declaring that there are worse things than 
cheating at cards. The two plays are very 
Well acted and staged. 


THE INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
DECORATORS : 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DUBLIN. 

Crack 





Period, Cardinal Newman wrote that if he 
Were 
vr pa ee Kl a a 


first house he built was one for the Archbishop 
of Armagh. Mr. Sibthorpe showed Photo- 
Braph of two of the ceilings in No. 15, Dawson. 
street, built in 1712, which, he Pointed out, 
rather me aummede French art. ng the 
results o; e investig ations made by the 
Georgian Society in Dublin was that the tradition 

all the plaster-work was done by Italian 
artists was almost exploded. It had been 


to ‘ 
of the Rolls o ‘the time, and the lecturer 
remarked that Gardner was able to secure official 
appointments, and 
for his houses, Gardner was little more than 
a tive builder, but it was a blessing that 
Richard Castle as his architect, Castle's 
work was always recognisable by his cushion 
In Dublin they had been in the habit 
of speaking of Castle as & Dutchman, but it 
turned out that he came from Saxon » which 


visited Dresd » that he felt so much at home. 


It was due to the t similarity of the plaster- 
Dubl lin. Castle left his mark 


gave them. As a rule, Castle's staircases were 
not very fine, but that at No. 9, Henrietta- 
street was an exception. A view of a beautiful 
chimney-piece in one of the Henrietta-street 
houses was shown, although the lecturer said 
that nearly all the old chimney-pieces had 
gone to English dealers. In 173] an order 
was given to the Surveyor-General to produce 
designs for a new Parliament House, and the 
surveyor, who was not an architect, got the 
help of some one and was astute enough to kee 

the name of the architect to himself, althoug 

some people thought it was Castle. Views were 
shown the ta ies in the building now 
occupied by the of Ireland One of the 
most successful in building up the fortunes of 


built House. The ceiling was Castle’s 
design, he wee B he must have introduced 
to carry out a rans a 

1841 was & wave w 
on increasing mel thee eomPeity which 
century, but it was now the old landed try 


who were to be found carrying out the ti 
of designed b 
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city for the next twent and was to be 
found in most of the houses of the an,” A 

m 


of 
@ figure of Jupiter in the centre, and in the 
corners four female figures representing the four 
Seasons. In the dini room the ceiling repre- 
sented the head of Apollo, with rays of light, and 
there were figures representi the arts and 
sciences, other type of Dublin doctor was 
Dr. Richard Moss, who, in 1743, founded the 
first maternity hospital in the United Kingdom. 
Every penny of hig own money and all that he 
could get from the citizens was devoted to the 
erection and beautification of the Rotunda 
Hospital. Moss wanted the chapel of the 
be a gem, and he employed the 
Franchini Brothers | to rate it in stucco. 
He also entered into communication with 
Cipriani to oie a sketch of the “ Nativity 

or 


in it was one of the most stately rooms to be 
found in any Dublin mansion. © house was 
built in 1758. A photograph was shown of 
the little Greek Tem le called the Belvedere, 
built by the Earl of Charlemont. I¢ was a 
beautiful building, but the only reason why it 
was built was “pparently as a kind of protest 
by the Earl against the house which his guardians 
had built for him during his minority. Lord 
Charlemont was not a great man, but he was 
&@ man of sincere Patriotism, of 
was best known in history as the commander 
of the Irish Volunteers. Charlemont House, 


built in 1769 by Mr. Knox, afterwards Lord 
Northland, which was now occupied by the 
Royal Irish Academy. The decoration in 
many Ways was — in Dublin plaster-work, 


=e reminded the lecturer more of the old 


had in the early part of the cent » and this 
time it was a sort of scalp between 
a and a doctor—Mr, Dj sby Touche, 
who worked jointly with Dr. ume. Views 
were shown of houses built by these gentlemen 
in Stephen’ i i 

said they got to a true appreciation of the 
genuine A 's feeling. ume also built a 
number of houses in ly-place, one of which 
was bought in 1782 by John Fitzgibbon. A 
Photograph of the original chimney-piece wag 

own. 


This concluded the series of lantern slides, 
and the address of Mr. Sibthorpe, which, 
Spart from the decorative features of Dublin 
houses, dealt in & most interesting wa with 
phases of Irish life, and abounded wi ightful 
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Normanton Church : Interior, looking West. 


(The monumental slabs were in the previous structure, and accommodation 
bad to be found for them in the restored building.) 








NORMANTON CHURCH. 


Tue Church of St. Matthew at Normanton, 
Rutland, stands on an elevated plateau, and is 
approached through the grounds of Normanton 

all. It has recently been rebuilt in memory 
of the first Earl of Ancaster, by Evelyn 
Countess Dowager of Ancaster. the 
foundations were laid remains of thirteenth- 
century work were discovered, proving that a 
church stood there before the one built by Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote, third baronet, in 1764. The 
latter church had no architectural merit, and 
the small tower at the west end was demolished 
in 1820 by the fourth baronet and Lady Sophia 
Heathcote, who erected in its place the portico 
and cupola retained in connection with the new 
nave and chancel. 

The architect was Mr. J. B. Gridley, of 
Gray’s Inn-square, London, and the builder 
Mr. 8. F. iday, of Stamford. 


—_—e-@-s——_—__ 


DRAWINGS OF ITALY. 


Unver the above title, at Messrs. Colnaghi 
& Obach’s Gallery, Mr. Muirhead Bone is 
exhibiting a collection of drawings which should 
be of considerable interest to architects, as well 
as to the wider circle of those who admire fine 
craftsmanship for its own sake. But there is 
more in these drawings of Italian buildings 
than mere skill, though that quality is present 
in as high degree as we have learnt to e t 
from this master of the pencil. Mr. te 
seems to have an instinctive knowledge of the 
real essentials of architecture. Even in his 
slightest sketches he manages to express more 
than the mere outward appearance of the thing 
drawn. He emphasises qualities of mass, line, 
and proportion, and so conveys to the lay 
mind the real reasons why architecture is a 
fine art. And in his most elaborate drawings, 
where the delicacy of detail] is com ble with 
the frozen accuracy of commercial oeguaghix 
the same subtle emphasis of the really important 
things is still present. In fact, these drawings 
are a standing refutation of the theory that 
a en a dl can ever really take the place of 
draughtsmanship. There is so much more in 
them than the most accurate focusing with the 
most expensive and up-to-date lens can succeed 


sen. on to the plate. Not more detail 
ps, but certainly more “ significant form,”’ 
to borrow a phrase from the Post- Impressionists. 

Such drawings as No. 24, “ The k of the 
Duomo, Orvieto,”’ or No. 37, “ The Theatre of 
Marcellus, Rome,”’ are about as good examples 
of what architectural drawings should be as we 
can expect to find in this imperfect world ; 
truthful statements of fact and interesting in 
design. But No. 8, “The Piazza, Orvieto,” 
gives us more than these things. It is, in addi- 
tion, a study of the weather, and expresses the 
effect of a wet day with amazing vividness, and 
all done in the simplest way with a pencil and 
white paper. 

One of the most interesting points about this 
exhibition is its great variety, ranging from 


the meticulous veracity of the “Castle of St. 
Angelo” (No. 5) to the mysterious and 
dramatic ‘‘ Entrance to the Vatican: Night’ 
(No. 41), where a smudge of grey, a couple of 
hastily-drawn pillars, and an empty cab manage 
to give the spectator almost a feeling of tragedy ; 
certainly a strong premonition that something 
is going to happen. 
hen, again, there is a drawing of a crowd 
(No. 54)—a real crowd, composed of real people 
with varied characteristics, and yet not one of 
them can really be said to be drawn at all 
in the strict sense of the term. The thing is 
analogous to the Cheshire cat's grin, and just as 
inexplicable. 
The last drawing in the catalogue, “ Piazza 
Venezia, Rome,” is one of the most charming 


Normanton Church, recently restored in the Classica! Style. 
Mr, J. B. Gridley, Architect. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 





New Keeper of Irish Antiquities. 


we. C. ©. R. assistant in the 
Irish Antiquities division of the Irish National 
Museum, been i keeper of that 


division in succession to Mr. George Coffey. 
The University of London. 


The annual on the work of the 
University of bn panic Mico as has 
of students 


just been issued. The total num 
during the session 1912-13 was 2,083. These 
vere distributed as follows :—Faculty of Arts, 
219 men, 205 women ; of Fine 
Arts, eighty-three men, 190 women; Faculty 
of Science, 147 men, ny pe women ; 
Faculty of Medical Sciences, 137 men ; Faculty 
of Engineering, 128 men; Faculty of Laws, 
thirty-four men; Post-graduate and Research, 
4 men, 117 women. Evening students :— 
Faculty of Arts, 159 men, 204 women ; Faculty 
of Science, nine men, thirty-two women. In 
addition to these numbers there were 196 
students of other colleges 
inter-collegiate courses. The special 
teachers were attended by about 495 teachers ; 
and the public lectures, which are open to the 
public without payment or ticket, were attended 
by upwards of 3,000 persons. The number of 
graduates was 144, of whom 113 took honours, 
and ten gained University scholarships. The 
Report contains a general sum of the 
activities of the college. The most important 
event of the past bow is perhaps the combina- 
tion of the two Schools of Architecture pre- 
viously separately conducted at University and 
King’s Colleges under the name of the Univer- 
sity of London School of Architecture, and the 
completion of the new building therefor. This 
building provides accommodation for upwards 
of one hundred students. The University 
College Committee will be assisted in the 
management and development of the new 
School by an Architectural Education Com- 
mittee. The following is the constitution of 
the first Architectural Education Committee :— 
The Chancellor, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
rig aide an fre — LL.D., F.R.S. ; 
e Vice-C celior, . ce Herring ham, 
M.D. (Chairman) ; the Chairman of Convocation, 
Sir Edward H. Busk, M.A., LL.B. ; the Principal 
of the University, Sir H A. Miers, MLA., 
D.Sc. F.R.S. ; Sir Herbert H. Bartlett, Bart. ; 
Professor 8. D. Adshead, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, President R.1.B.A., A.R.A., 
MA; Mr. J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A. LL.D., 
PRLB.A.; Professor W. E. , MA, 
B.Sc, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E., AM ioe ME 
AMInst.N.A. F.R.S.; Mr. Ernest Newton, 
ARA., Vice-President R.L.B.A.; Hon. R. C. 
Parsons, M.A., M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E., 
Alnst.E.E.; the Principal of ’s College, 


ar -A.; Professor R. ng 3 
itis io yeaa 
SARA _— 
Letting of Building Sites, London. 
On March 19 the Corporation of the of 
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Devizes Castle. 


Seay upon the decease of the late 
Sir Cha H. 8. Rich, F.S.A., Devizes Castle 
will be shortly placed in the market for sale. 
A former owner, the late Mr. R. Valentine 
Leach, and his father, spent large sums upon 
the existing modern residence, and in August, 
1888, property was sold for £8,000. Further 

and ents were carried out 
under the direction of Mr. C. W. Dempsey— 
the work extending over a period of three years. 
Devizes Castle, founded and built by Roger the 
Norman (temp. Henry I.), is reputed to have 
had no equal in the kingdom for its strength, 
extent, and magnificence. William de Ypres 
defeated Roger's nephew, Nigel, Bishop of Ely, 
and captured the Castle, with its treasure of 
40,000 marks, in 1139; it capitulated to the 
Empress Matilda, who escaped thither from 
Winchester. Leland visited Devizes in the 
autumn of 1539. He writesia his “ Itinerary "’ :— 
“Such a piece of castle work was never before 
nor since set up by any Bishop of England. 
The keep or donjon of it, set upon a hill cast by 
hand, is a piece of work of incredible cost. 
There appear in the gates of it six or seven places 
for portcullises, and much goodly building was 
in it. It is now a ruin, and part of the front 
of the towers of the gate of the keep and of the 
chapel in it were carried full unprofitably [temp. 
Edward III.] to the building of Master Bayn- 
tain’s house at Bromham, scant three miles off.” 
On September 22, 1643, Sir William Waller 
routed Lord Wilmot’s cavalry on Roundaway 
Hill, and two years afterwards Sir Charles 
Lloyd, Governor of the Castle, surrendered 
it to Fairfax. The Parliament ordered it to 
be dismantled and its fortifications to be 
razed to the ground. 


Cloth Fair, West Smithfield. 


The Corporation of the City of London have 
formulated a scheme for a with the 
eastern half of this quaint and, for London, 
unique quarter as an “ insani area,” under 
Part II. of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1890. The project, if persisted in, will 
involve the demolition of many gabled and 
bow-windowed houses of the sixteenth to 
seventeenth century period, the like of which 
will not be found elsewhere in London. The 
reports of the Sanitary and the Improvements 
and Finance Committees of the Court of 
Common Council relate chiefly to Nos. 12 to 16, 
7 to 26 (sites), and Nos. 27 to 33, 35 to 37, in 

Fair, and No. 1, Red Lion-passage. 
No. 22, under the shadow of the Lady 
Chapel of St. Bartholomew-the-Great, and 
No, 24 are of ular interest. The former 
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Golf Course, St. George’s-hill, Weybridge. 
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Portsmouth ** Six Churches.” 


Of the churches to be provided out of the 
Bishop of Winchester’s Portsmouth Six Churches 
Fund two have been recently begun, and the 
stones were laid four months , the contract 
having been secured by Mr. 8. Salter. They 
are the churches of the Ascension in Stubbington- 
avenue and St. Saviour’s in Twyford-avenue, 
both in North End, in the large parish of St. 
Mark’s, and both designed by Mr. A. E. Cogswell, 
of Portsmouth, architect. The former, for 
750 sittings, has a nave 85 ft. by 52 ft., chancel 
30 ft. long, and a side chapel 48 ft. by 16 ft., 
and will cost about £7,000; the latter has a 
nave 24 ft. wide, and a total length of 115 ft. 
The Church of St. Albans, Copnor, the second 
erected out of the Fund, was consecrated last 
February ; it is a plain building of brick, with 
pillars and arches of red Hollington stone and 
a western rose window, and contains 700 
sittings. 

Southwark Bridge. 


It is hoped that work upon the new bridge 
will be begun shortly, and that it will be 
completed within t years; the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Sir William Arrol & Co., 
have provided for the meanwhile temporary 
footways 8 ft. 6 in. wide along the sides of the 
old structure, carried upon independent founda- 
tions (as the old piers will removed) of 
timber piling, which will also support the 
cranes, staging, and cross-girders for the new 
works. Messrs. Basil Mott & Hay’s designs 
are for a steel bridge of five spans, with a middle 
span of 140 ft. 6 in., two intermediate spans of 
131 ft., and shore-spans of 123 ft., the total 
length being 703 ft. and the width 55 ft., as 
compared with the 42 ft. 6 in. width of the old 
bridge; the piers will be of British granite. 
The gradients on the approaches and the bridge 
will nowhere exceed 1 in 32; the middle span 
of Rennie’s structure has a rise of 24 ft., and 
the northern and southern approaches have 
radient rates of 1 in 18 and 1 in 28 respectively. 

he cost is estimated at £280,000. The archi- 
tectural treatment of the bridge is committed 
to Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., whose design, 
as a water-colour drawing, was exhibited 
in the Royal Academy rooms last summer, 
and was illustrated in our columns of Jane 6, 


1913. 
Technical Education at the Garden Suburbs. 


The development of building estates by 
societies federated with the central body of 
Co-partnership Tenants enables technical educa: 
tion to be encouraged along systematic lines. 
Every winter the Co-partnership Tenants 
Housing Council Bo as the fees of workmen 
e in erec houses on its garden 
suburbs who attend c at public institutions. 
Mess-room classes are also organised in practical 
plumbing. On the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
a step further has just been taken, and Mr. Len. 
Godfrey has been appointed instructor of 
workmen’s classes held on the jobs where the 
men are actually at work. A specimen lesson 
has just been given to about fifty of the workmen 
who assem under the chairmanship of 
Mr. G. L. Sutcliffe, F.R.LB.A., to learn the 
value of the steel square in connection with 
roofing and to see demonstrations of i 

blems by means of speciall y- models. 


t the conclusion of the m Mr. Henry 


Vivian, the Chairman of the agen ne =o 
Tenants societies, pointed out how 

precision would have to take the place of the 
old rule-of-thumb method of building. ef 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Newburn Council Offices. 


HIS work was won in open com- 
ition and has been carried out 
y Mr. Edward Cratney, M.S.A., 
Station-road, Wallsend - on- Tyne. 
The general contractor was Mr. Thos. 
Clements, Newcastle-on-Tyne; the heating, 
wrought-iron work, and tric light fittings 
were carried out by Messrs. Emley & Sons, 
Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne; the carving was 
executed by Mr. G. of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; the oak ing, Council-chamber 
seating and f i were executed by 
Messrs. Robson & Sons, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
lead rain-water heads by Messrs. Allinson & 
Sons, plumbers, Gateshead-on-Tyne ; electric 
installation by Messrs. Robson & Coleman, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; sandstock bricks by Messrs, 
Wray & Sons, York. The ornamental plaster 
to the hall staircase and Council-chamber was 
carried out to the architect's design by Messrs. 
John Ferguson & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








Pollards’ Wood Grange, Chalfont St. Giles. 
Tue house was built in 1907 chiefly for the 
purpose of a summer-house, and stands in a 
wood of rons argon The kitchen yard is 
screened from the garden by a ro chalk 
wall. The roof tiles are old le oa 
cast is silver-grey, and the louvred shutters and 
external woodwork painted blue-grey. 
The Lodge is thatched in reed thatching, 
thatchers being brought from Norfolk for the 
The external walls are in grooved 
tton bricks, lime-washed, with a band of 
split flints under the eaves. Forpes & Tare. 
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Council Offices, Newburn-on-Tyne. 
Mr, Edward Cratney, Licentiate R.1.B.A., Architect. 


of erection at the corner of Exchange-street 
and Queen’s-square. 

The fronts will be carried out in Portland 
stone, with a base of light grey and a plinth of 
dark grey granite. The sculpture over the 
main entrance doorway is cruolieal of Industry 
and Commerce ; this, and the carving generally, 
will be executed by Messrs. G. Seale & Son. 

The banking office is to have a mahogan 
dado, and the walls over will be lined wit 
vn marble panelled with Swedish green 
rai 

The upper portion will be devoted to suites 
of offices for letting purposes, with an entrance 
from Queen’s-square, and serving these floors 
will be an Otis electric passenger lift. 
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The general contractors for tho work are 
Lovatt, Ltd., Wolverhampton, 
Messrs. Bromley & 
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All pi East India Docks, 

Tue cha illustrated has been formed j 
the at end of south side, The pre of 
the was largely determined by some 
odd of euling and carving from an 
yar ehurch which it was desired to work in. 


ders, and Mr. J. Harold 
Gibbons, of Messrs. J. Gibbons & Son, onde. 


Bungalow, ightham, Kent. 

Tat bungalow was built for Mrs. Douglas 
Bary in the grounds of “ The Grange,”’ Ighthem, 
Kent, on a steep slope with south-west aspect. 
The house was planned to contain most o the 
conveniences of a larger house on a small scale. 
the accommodation including Entrance hall 
with coat cupboard, sitting-room and veranda. 
two bedrooms, bathroom and water-closet with 
cut-off lobby, hot linen closet, mistress’s store 
cupboard, combined kitchen and scullery 
with two cupboards and dresser, maids’ bedroom, 
larder, and storage space in the roof, maids’ 
water-closet. The coal store was built into 
bank on the south-east side. 

The materials for walls are brick rough-cast, 
and some internal walls of Muribloc partitions. 
The contractors were Messrs. Curtis & Caine, 
of Green. Mr. W. Kingsley McDermott, 
A.R.LB.A., of h Green, was the architect. 
The dra was hung in the 1913 Royal 
Academy Exhibition. 

—_—*o—__—_ 

ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Liverpool Architectural Society : 
“Concrete and Reinforced Concrete Don'ts for 
Architects.” 

On the 23rd ult. Mr. John A. Davenport, 
M.Se., A.M.Inst.C.E., read a paper before the 
Liverpool Architectural Society on “ Concrete 
and Reinforced Concrete Don'ts for Architects. 
He said :— Re! 

“Concrete may be defined as an artificial 
stone made by mixing together broken stone, 
sand, cement, and water, the resulting semi- 
fluid mass being poured into moulds and 
allowed to set hard. This definition allows 4 
comparison to be made between solid stone and 
stone built up either as masonry or geen 
Comparing a cube of solid stone with cubes 
built up of regular and irregular pieces it = 
be shown that the strength of the latter w 
equal that of the former, provided the voids 
are filled with material as strong or oar 
than the stone aad any spreading !s prevent - 
A suitable filling is provided by Praag 
cement mortar, and the spreading may : 
prevented by an internal force aay 4 
cement, an external force provided by 4 o 
or hoop, or a combination of internal an 
external forces provided by cement and e- 
The first method results in plain concrete, the 
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Pollards’ Wood Grange, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 
Messrs. Forbes & Tate, Architects. 
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to concrete, 
while the third results in 
conerete, which naturally is stronger than 

rete. c 
othe filing of the voids is best done by using 
stone to fit the corresponding ; 


is impracticable a num of 


different-siz 
spaces for W are suitable, thus cutting 
down the resul volume of to a 


heal 
said be dealt with in the same wa , and thus 
it follows that good concrete can be made 
with graded sand and coarse material, and these 


other properties in addition, and this leads up 

to the choice of suitable coarse material. Pro- 

vided care is exercised in the choice of materials 
concrete can be made as waterproof, as it is 

sible to make it under any circumstances, 
without the use of t com 

Having chosen best possible materials, 
and having and pro them 
accurately, they required to be carefully mixed 
till the whole mass became uniform ; and this 
could best be done by machine mixing. The 
failure of concrete is often due to bad mixing, 
and not to materials or proportioning. c 
mixing the concrete should be carefully laid, 
well tamped, and, while setting and hardening, 
kept free from vibration. 

Centering. 

Centering should receive as much thought 
and care in its design as does reinforced concrete, 
as it must be strong enough to carry dead 
weight and resist semi-fluid pressure ; it should 
be capable of being easily and quickly removed 
without damage to the work ; and it should be 
capable of being removed ia a particular order 
with a view to accelerating the hardening of 
the concrete without adversely affecting its 
strength. The time of laying concrete should 
be carefully noted in a log-book, so that there 
should be no ambiguity about the time of 
striking. 

For moulded work a cheap and good job can 
be obtained by using plaster of Paris moulds, 
struck out with templates and supported on 
wood backing or framing. 

Steel. 

High carbon and mild steel are both used, 
the former as a mechanical bond bar; but 
it has not been proved conclusively that 
existing mechanical bond bars are superior to 
plain bars. 

When porous concrete is used great care 
must be taken to coat the bars with a cement 
wash to prevent corrosion, and in all cases bars 
must not be allowed to be displaced by careless 
— after once being fixed. In tlie event 
of alterations rding the steel in any job, 
- should oly be carried out to suport 

vice 

Fireproofing. 

The practice of fireproofing is founded on 
three fundamental facts, viz. :— 

|. A fire may originate outside a building. 
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Hall Fireplace, “The Tree,” Plaxtole, Keat. 
Mr. W. K. McDermott, A.R.1.B.A., Archi‘ect. (See pag: 440.) 


2. A fire may originate inside a building. 

3. The resistance of any building to fire is 
the resistance of its least resistant part. 

The fighting of fires is the work of the 
municipal authorities, but appliances should 
always be available to deal with an outbreak 
on the spot. 

Fireproof walls, roofs, and partitions should 
be used to prevent spreading, but these would 
be of little use if the coverings to windows, 
door, and other openings were not as strongly 
resisting as the rest. After localising the fire 
attention must be paid to the protection of all 
structural members, whether built of steel, wood, 
or stone; and the best material to use is 
concrete. But the protective coat must be of 
uniform thickness for best results, and this 
prohibits the bedding of pipes, ducts, etc., 
therein. The object of the coat is the protec- 
tion of the steel, and therefore there must be no 
passage for the heat to flow from the outside 
to the inside by way of wood plugs, metal 
projections, and so on. 


Economical Design. 


Economy depends upon cost of materials and 
cost of labour, which will vary from time to 
time ; but these may be taken at present-day 
values for comparisons. Neglecting all question 
of architectural economy, the cost of the 
engineering structure is affected chiefly by the 
lay-out or arrangement; next by the relative 








Gate Lodge, ‘Pollards’ Wood. 
Messrs. Forbes & Tate, Architects. (See page 440. 


amounts of concrete, steel, and timber, and also 
by the shapes of the sections used. The most 
economical job is given by the use of thin 
slabs supported by beams of short span, the 
whole being reinforced with steel of percentage 
slightly higher than the theoretically economical 
percentage. Uniformity of sizes makes for 
economy, as with dissimilar sizes much time 
is taken in learning to put in the steel 
and concrete expeditiously. Other things of 
importance to economical design are the 
choice of suitable and cheap aggregates and 
the adoption of steel sizes which can be pur- 
chased cheaply and be worked and handled 
easily.” 

A list of concrete and reinforced concrete 
don’ts bearing on the points raised in the 
paper was given, and views of reinforced 
concrete failures, the pulling down of a 
reinforced concrete building, and the erection 
of reinforced concrete buildings were shown 
and described. 

During the discussion which followed, amon, 
other points raised, the lecturer was ised 
whether waterproofing compounds were neces- 
sary and good, to which he replied that con- 
crete could be made waterproof without the 
aid of foreign matter of any kind, but it required 
careful making, on the lines suggested in the 
paper. The fact that good materials do not 
always produce good concrete does not prove 
that it cannot be made waterproof, but only 
that the method of manufacture is not 
right. Many waterproofing compounds contain 
materials which adversely affect the good 
properties and should, generally speaking, be 
avoided. 

Another point of interest was raised by the 
Deputy City Building Surveyor, who checked 
the design for the Royal Liver Building. He 
said that he was not satisfied as a result of his 
calculations, based on the R.I.B.A. Report, and 
a test floor was made and tested giving a factor 
of safety of 10. This bore out the lecturer’s 
remarks on failures, in which occurred the 
sentence: “The failures from bad design are 
few in number, due no doubt to the fact that 
official rules and regulations at present in 
force are exceeclingly stringent.” 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 


Applications have been received from various 
of Scotland in connection with the two 
Travelling Studentships of £40 offered by this 


by the Committee in c 
the prizes to Mr, James M. Brown, at 


Lochhead, & Brown, Hamilton, and Mr. William 
Paterson, A.R.LB.A., of Edinburgh. 

[*%.*.A short report of a 
Architectural Association of I 
over until next week.—Eb. | 
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THE LOSDON COUNTY COURCIL 


MEETINGS. 


Tuvrespar, Arait 16. 


Society of Architects —Mr. W. Valentine Ball, 
Barrister-at-Law, on “The Arbitration Clause.” 
s m. : P 
Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall,—Mr. C. Delisle Burns 
on “The Use of Church Buildings in the Middle 
Ages.”"” 8pm. 


—_— —_ 
a 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


H.M. Office of Works’ Clerks of Works. 


Sim,—The general public have an idea that 
all Crowa servants receive a pension at the 
termination of a number of years of satisfactory 
service should they have to retire through illness 
or old age. 

This is not so, The unestablished clerks of 
works employed by H.M. Office of Works are, 
at the termination of their service, treated far 
worse by the State than are the employees of 
many commerical houses, all of whom are 
temporary. 

To call and treat as temporary employees 
men who have been engaged ten to thirty years 
is not right, and to serap them and wash one’s 
hands of men who have held re sible posts 
and discharged their duties faithfully for many 
years, and only give them a paltry compas- 
sionate grant of one week’s salary for each year’s 
service, is contemptible. The State should be 
the model employer, and all temporary servants 
should, after a number of years’ satisfactory 
service, automatically qualify for a pension and 
their past service count. 

Another grievance is the manner in which the 
salaries oscilate. A man may be in receipt of 
£5 to £6 per week one year and the next be 
reduced to £3 10s., on the plea that he is 
engaged on a small contract. 





Drawing-Room Fireplace, “Green Leach,” Wrotham, Kent. 
Mr. W. K. McDermott, A.R.1.B.A., Architect, (See page 440,) 
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Patents and Desigas Act. 

Srr,—As you are aware, the amendment of 
the Patent and Designs Act is now under con- 
sideration in Parliament. 

We have already received a number of 
valuable suggestions from our Fellows on the 
subject, but as the Institute of Inventors 
represents inventors generally we shall be 
obliged if you will afford us the opportunity of 
appealing to all those interested who have not 
yet communicated their views to us. 

Water F. Rew 
(Chairman of the Institute of Inventors). 


a OS 


COMPETITION NEWS. 
It must be wnderstood that the following ees a 
hile is made to , . 
oa every is ensure accuracy, we 
tber ible’ for errors that oceur. 
The list of current Competitions jens {0 printed on page 454. 
New Board of Trade Offices. 

In reference to the new Board of Trade 
offices that are to be built, fronting the Embank- 
ment, at the back of the banqueting-hall in 
Whitehall, it has been previously announced that 
187 sets of designs for the building were sub- 
mitted, and from these the assessors—Sir Aston 
Webb, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, and Mr. Ernest 
Newton—have selected ten. The authors of the 
selected designs, to each of whom £390 is allotted, 
were informed some weeks ago of their success, 
but they received no further information, and, 
contrary to the usual practice, their names 
have not been published, although they have 
been in our possession. An unofficial hist has, 
however, now been published as follows :— 
Messrs. Ashley & Newman, Adams & Holden, 
Robert Atkinson, Edwin Cooper, Vincent Harris, 
A. Horsnell, C. T. Armstrong, A. H. Brownrigg, 
Frank Simon, and Buckland & Farmer. 
We are informed independently that Messrs. 
Thomas & Jones, Cardiff, and Prestwich, 
Leigh, are in the selected list. 











Study Fireplace, “Green Leach,” Wrotham, Kent 
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The Mill Hil) School. 

Members and Liventiates of the 
Institute of British Architects aro reed tien 
they must not take part in this 
with the published wera” 13 8¢cordanc 

pu regulatio f the 
Institute for architectural aiihion. ae 


Marple Sanatorium. 

The Health Committee of the Salford T 
Council report having given instroctions lors 
fourth premium of 50 guineas to be awarded 
in connection with the competitive design for 
the proposed sanatorium at le ; also that 
they had appointed Mr. Arthur Jalton to act 
* Loney surveyor and to assist the assessor 


com petition, 


New Public Buildings, Dudley. 


At a recent joint meeting of the Public Works 
and General Purposes and Watch Committees 
of the Dudley Town Council, the Clerk having 
reported the result of the visit of a deputation 
to the Home Office as to the requirements for 
the provision of new police buildings, he was 
instructed to ask Messrs. Nicol & Nicol, of 
Birmingham, to advise the Committees as to 
available site being sufficient for the erection 
of such new buildings as were required by the 
Home ae The Public Works and General 
Purposes Committee, who, having fully con. 
sidered Mr. Nicol’s suggestions for a com- 
prehensive scheme for New Town Hall, 
munici buildings, and police buildings, 
deci (a) that the whole scheme be pro- 
ceeded with at once; (6) that four selected 
architects of eminence in the profession be 
invited to send in designs, and that the three 
unsuccessful ones be paid a fee of 40 guineas 
each for expenses ; (c) that the Town Clerk and 
Mr. Nicol be instructed to draw up the formal 
conditions of competition; (d) that the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of Architects be 
asked to nominate an assessor for a limited 
competition ; and (e) that the following firms 
be suggested to compete :—Messrs. Crouch, 
Butler, & Savage, Birmingham ; Messrs. Cousins, 
Peacock, & Bewlay, Birmingham; Messrs. 
Ewen Harper & Brother, Birmingham; and 
Messrs. Nicol & Nicol, Birmingham. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of April 9, 1864. 


Inas of Court Hotel, London. 


Tae works connected with the erection 
of this building have been this week com- 
menced. The site extends from Holborn 
to Lincoln's Inn-fields, The hotel will have 
a principal entrance on each front, and will 
be in two large blocks, connected together 
across Whetstone-park by covered corridors. 


[*,* We wonder whether the recent hotels 


.will be considered as out of date in fifty 


years’ time.—Ep. } 
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Martin, Hood & Larkin, @t. Newport St, ‘andem 4 


COUNCIL OFFICES, NEWBURN-ON-TYNE.—Mr. Epwarp Cratyey, Lic.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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\9F ENGLAND, WOLVERHAMPTON: DETAIL OF FRONT,—Messrs, Bromiry & Watkins, ARCHITECTS. 
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ALL HALLOWS, EAST INDIA DOCKS: THE UPPER CHAPEL.—Mr. J. Harotp Gispons, A.R.LB.A., ARCHITECT 
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CIVIC DESIGN SECTION. 


HE TOWN-PLANNING 
PROCEDURE REVISED 
REGULATIONS. 


Procedure, 
received With satisfaction by all concerned. 
The sim tions embodied in the new 
ions, ~ oe in a covering 
letter, are the four years’ ex- 
rience Of the old and careful 
tations 


pe : 
ideration has been given to represen’ 
se on the subject by local authorities and 
similar bodies. ro li ede t0 
The amended Regulations apply only 
by local authorities, whilst 


schemes pre t 
the old tions are still in force as regards 
schemes pro by owners. 


The chief alterations have been made, as 
was to be expected, in the part affecting the 
first stage—t.e., that paetinng Bypr application 
w prepare @ scheme fixing the area which is 
to be dealt with. 

In enumerating the various clauses of the 
preliminary stage we note the principal changes 
involved. 

Article I.—Local authorities shall, within 
vven days of deciding to consider a proposal, 
verve notice of such decision on any Council 
interested in the land. 

Article II.—Notice to be served upon owners 
at least four weeks before application for 
authority to a scheme. This. was 
formerly eight weeks. Notice at same time to 
be published in local newspaper. No require- 
ment to serve notices on occu \. 

Map No. 1 to be on the ae 25°344 inches 
to the mile, but copy to be sent to other 
authorities included in a scheme need only be 
on a 6-in. scale, with a right of the outside 
authority to demand a copy, as far as its own 
area is concerned, on the larger scale. 

Article III.—The local authority shall, before 
making application, consider any objections 
raised by interested parties. Formerly the 
authority was required to call a conference of 
owners and other persons interested, but now 
the alternative of making a formal offer to 
meet such ns if desired is permitted. 

Article [V.—Map No. 1, with some few further 
particulars mentioned in the Regulations, can 
be used as Map No. 2. The requirement that 
the latter must show pro and existing 
roads, sewers, gas and water mains, etc., is 
discontinued. 

Article V.—This sets out the various particu- 
lars to be furnished to the Board on making the 
application, and tically covers the former 
Articles V. and . Map No. 3 is entirely 
done away with, so that for the first stage only 
one ne is required where three were formerly. 
— e Mee gives particulars of informa- 

n required as regards cost, area, tion, 
tates and debts, ete. — 

Article VII.—Notice of the fact and date of 
- resolution the application, by 

vertisement in a | news , to be given 
by local authority. ee ¢ 

Coming to the second part, dealing with the 
Procedure during, on and after the tion 
of the schemes, the modifications will not be 
found to be very considerable. A substantial 
‘ving of labour is effected by the omission of 
Map No. 6, the 6-in. scale Ordnance map 
Previously required. Also, as in the first stage, 
* will not be in the future to inform 
rene parties individually of sanction 

ng heen given to prepare a scheme, but an 
advertisoment in a local per will suffice. The 
ve notices can be dealt with in a like 

From this it will be seen that a lange sa 
of time and expense will result from Ang 
code, whilst still containing all necessary 
safeguards. The tendency is therefore sure 
‘0 be an ineresse of tions made, as 
weals of ‘the suthoritics concerned, being 

" all human, are not likely to favour a 
new task if it involves an amount of 


extra work : 


TOWN-PLANNING CONFERENCE. 


Ow April 1 and 2 a Greater London Conference 
of local authorities was held at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel under the auspices of the National 
Housing and Town Planning Council to con- 
sider the practical administration of the Town 
Planning clauses of the Housing and Town 
Planning Act, 1909. As has been the case at 
previous Conferences, the p ings were 
strictly i Last year the Conference 
devoted itself to the detailed consideration of 
the i ham (Harborne and Quinton) Town- 
Planning Scheme, and last week the Ruislip- 
Northwood Town-Planning Scheme, which is 
now passing through its final stage, was dealt 
with in a similar way. 

Alderman W. Thompson (Chairman of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council) 
took the chair, and in opening the proceedings 
said they were moving very slowly, but that 
was not a bad thing if it was going to lead to 
a yea te A Rian at an earl te, and if 
it gave t eynote to a real Town Planning 
Act to make things move all over the country, 
to make compulsory town planning, and have 
the whole matter tackled in a business way by 
the central Government. But still it was very 
depressing to those who might think they were 
going to get the problem solved on the lines of 
the present Act, at any rate, in their own life- 
time. The slowness, however, had been of 
advantage if they regarded the work done up 
to now as purely educational work. Future 
London was in the hands of the authorities 
who were represented there, and much depended 
on how the outer ring of London was going to 
be built. The County of London was decreasing 
in population, whilst the population of the 
districts they represented was rapidly increasing. 
It was for them to settle whether London 
should be surrounded by what was nearly as 
bad as slums, or whether Outer London should 
be built on sound scientific lines, which would 
enable people to live in the true sense of the 
term—surrounded by fresh air, sunshine, and 

tation. 
ancillor F. N. Elgood (Chairman of the 
Town Planning Committee of the Ruislip- 
Northwood Urban District Council) gave a 
summary of the principal provisions of the 
town-planning scheme in his area. A map of 
the district ‘was given showing the land unit 
adopted. In order to deal with the question 
of the limitation of the number of houses to 
the acre the map of the area was divided into 
uniform squares of 5 acres. These squares 
were marked in red lines and the land belonging 
to the same owner which was comprised in any 
one of the 5-acre squares was, for the purposes 
of the town-planning scheme, regarded as a 
land unit. vision was made in special 
cases for varying the size of this land unit in 
various ways, but so that in no case the land 
unit should exceed 7 acres. As to the limita- 
tion of number of buildings to the acre, the 
map was divided into areas edged as follows 
on the map :—Yellow, orange, medium green, 
and blue; and it was explained that on the 
areas edged with yellow an average of four 
buildings to the acre, roads included, must not 
be exceeded ; on the areas edged with — 
an average of six buildings to the acre, 8 
included, must not be exceeded ; on the areas 
with medium green an average of eight 
to the acre, roads included, must not 
be exceeded ; on the areas edged with blue an 
a of twelve buildings to the acre, roads 
incl must not be exceeded. These limita- 
tions of the number of buildings per acre were 
to be averaged over the whole land unit, but 
as many as twenty buildings might be built on 
any single acre. the case of a dwelling 


co-operation of the landowners, and he could not 
reco one case where objection had been 
taken by the landowner to the limitation. 

Mr. ing (Staines) raised the question of 
whether, with the unit of 5 acres, it would not 
be possible for a person, in the case of the 
limitation of four ses to the acre, to leave 
4 acres open space and crowd twenty houses on 
the remaining acre. 

Mr. El said that might be so. He was 
not sure that it would not be desirable for some 
local authority in a scheme to try to introduce 
a provision dealing with the cost of the houses. 
They had not done so in their scheme. They 
had been urged to increase the size of their 
unit, but not to reduce it. 

Mr. Bailey (Uxbridge) asked if any provision 
was made in the scheme for the housing of the 
working classes. 

The Chairman pointed out that in every 
— of the district there were possible sites for 

ouses for the working classes, 

Mr. Abbott (Clerk to the Ruislip-Northwood 
Urban District Council) pointed out that under 
the Town Planning Act they took no power to 
build. 

Mr. H. R. Aldridge (Secretary) remarked that 
this was a matter of importance, as there was 
an impression that town planning might increase 


- the cost of workmen's er and it was 
that. 


well for the Conference to face 

Dr. Laurence raised the question of the 
position of a landowner building houses, of 
which plans had been passed previously, after 
a town-planning scheme had been prepared. 

Mr. Abbott said the position as he understood 
it was this :—The } authority had served a 
notice of intention to apply to the Local 
Government Board for authority to prepare a 
scheme. That did not help them, and there- 
fore the Local Government Board had cut 
down the time from two months to one month. 
If a man had got his plans approved by the 
Council for thirty houses to the acre under the 
by-laws, so far as he could see that would not 
help him in the least. If the man erected his 
houses before the date of applying for authority, 
the local authority was helpless. If, on the other 
hand, he had not begun to erect his houses on 
the date when the local authority applied for 
authority to prepare a scheme, then immediately 
he began to build they could give him notice ; 
and if he went on building he might be liable 
to have the buildings pulled down without 
compensation. They could then under their 
scheme insert a provision that any buildings 
which had been erected since the date when 
they applied for authority was a contravention 
of the Seat limiting the number of houses to 
the acre. 

Mr. Aldridge put the following question, 
viz. :—‘* Before you have any resolution 
with regard to a town-planning scheme a man 
has sent in plans for the lay-out of certain 
streets, and these plans have been approved by 
the local authority. Later, when you applied 
for permission to prepare a scheme, he, on the 
strength of the approval of his earlier plans, 
goes on to build. What is the position with 

rd to that man ? ” 

r. Abbott said the same principle applied. 
He supposed they could get power under a 
scheme to pull up a man’s road and lay it down 
in grass if it were a reasonable thing, but he 
su it would not be reasonable. 

r. Gardner said the position bristled with 
litigation. 

’ cm said it depended to some extent 
on the pluck of the local authority. If the 
local authority felt that this was a matter so 
important that they must at all costs prevent 
it, then they could put clauses into their scheme 
which cone oan them to pull down and 
remove such houses as were in contravention 
of the main idea of the scheme. But ae 0 


reasonable no compensation was pa If 

they could’ not get them to agree that the 

visions were reasonable, then they were 
for a claim for compensation. 


Mr. Aldridge said the point was an important 
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for the local authority 
a clause in the scheme to 


retrospective. 
Mr. Abbott said they could not make a 


scheme restrospective, 


pensation ? Would it be limi 

street work done, or could he get compensation 
in respect of the limitation of the number of 
houses ? 

Mr. Abbott said they had not had o case of 
compensation, and it was a difficult question to 
answer. If the Local Government ; wet said 
that twelve houses to the acre was reasonable, 
and the man wished to put up twenty houses, 
he would not get compensation. The “sage 
of the road, however, nothing to do wi 
the number of houses to the acre. 

Mr. Ellis (Hayes) said let them suppose that 
in January the Hayes Council agreed that a 
certain piece of should be laid out thirty 
houses to the acre, and that the landowner 
entered into a contract with a builder to start 
building in the summer. 

Hayes Council in April went to 
Government Board for permission to pre a 
scheme. Under those circumstances would the 
man be entitled to compensation ? 

The Chairman said the man would be entitled 
to compensation if he had entered into a 
contract before application was made for 
authority to carry out a scheme. But if the 
building had not been begun before the date 
of the application, and no contract had been 
entered into, then the local authority was 
within its rights in throwing over their old 
approval. 

BP voes A aoe explained the land 
unit ado in that city. Presuming an owner 
wanted to develop his estate, he put in his 
building plan, and the Corporation under their 
scheme asked him to submit with the building 
ne ele ogee ing all his land in the neigh- 

urhood so that they might be able to j 
the relation of one piece of land to the other. 
If the man had no other land in the area then 
the building plan he submitted became his 
land unit, the Corporation were under the 
necessity of prescribing the maximum number 
of houses the owner could put on the land unit. 
That was the practice shortly. In the Quinton 
area, which was largely a first-class residential 
area in one part, and was an industrial residential 
area in another part, the average must not 
exceed twelve to the acre, but in certain areas 
which were defined on the map twenty houses 
to the acre might be erected. East Birming- 
ham, which was a industrial area with a 
considerable amount of undeveloped land on 
its boundaries, the area was zoned off. Close to 
the manufacturing areas it could be as high as 
eighteen to the acre, and when they got further 
out it was fifteen to the acre, whilst when they 
gat to Ge Sue past en Winetve te the aece. 

port. «kl yedlag vat peer pr Panam 
man could put on his land was twenty on any 
one acre. 

The Chairman said he took it that in 
——_ the unit was a single ownership. 

Mr. y said that practically that was so. 

Mr. Aldridge asked if they could have a unit 
of 100 acres. 

aur Body said the Corporation might allow 
a 
Mr. Abbott then explained the Ruislip scheme 
with regard to the t and character of 
buildings and the space buildings. With 
the exception of public bui and 
of a warehouse class, no 


could 
erected of a greater height than 60 ft. (exclusive 


in rooms. It was also provi 

room or other habitable room should have a 
floor area of less than 70 sq. ft. or contain less 
than 500 cubic ft. Every new dwelling- 
should be provided with at least one livi 


street than such building line. 

where no building line was shown on the map 
no buildi other than boun walls or 
fences could be erected nearer to centre of 
the street than 30 ft., or nearer to the boundary 
of the street than 15 ft. This was, however, 
subject to modification in the case of dwelling- 
houses erected round a quadrangle or other 
open space. Special provisions were also made 
in regard to public buildings, buildings on 
corner sites, shops, etc. In the case of shopa, 
warehouses, schools, etc., such buildings must 
not cover more than the half of the whole 
area of the site. In the case of dwelling-houses 
not more than one-fourth of the whole site 
could be covered by buildings, though in 
exceptional cases it was provided that not 
more than one-third of the site should be 


payable in respect to any of them. 
provision with regard to the design of a building 
was an important one. It seemed to 
Council that there must be some control over 
ildings, or otherwise the 
scheme would be defective, but it was an 
extremely difficult matter to decide who was to 
be the judge. c 
The Chairman pointed out that the provision 
of the floor space, as well as height, was of 
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Mr. on yeh mama what a * professi 


mi, bbott said it was always held to apply 
brass —to doctor and 
and music teacher, and s on. 


i” Sis hat ttn 
ete., Mr. asked eaving out 
the jerry-builder—there was anything in these 
provisions which would make building more 
coats ond which would drive out the cheap 
as apart from the jerry-builder. 
Chairman said he supposed he was the 
one in the room who had erected buildings 
such provisions as had been explainel 
they got concessions in the way of 
roads, cost was reduced, but where 
had to make the usual by-law road, then 
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sion was that the cost of building 


if 


held that, so far as building 
ras soncerned, the provisions in 
did not increase the cost. 
Chairman remarked that he had had to 
the buildings, Under the 
to show more plans, and 
and greater control, which 
to cost. At the same time, it 
the standard of excellence of the 
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. Yates (Teddington) asked for a definition 

jerry-builder, a cheap builder, and a 
ive builder. 

Chairman : A speculator may be a cheap. 
and a jerry-builder, but need not be. A 

i may be a speculator, and is 
bly a cheap builder, but he need not be. 
cheap builder need not be either a speculator 
r a jerry-builder. 

On the question of the method of dealing 
with open Dr. Laurence asked whether, 
when land was given as an open space, it meant 
that an ambulance station or an underground 
convenience might be erected on it. 

Mr. Elgood said if it was given for a highway 
it could not be used for building. 

The subject of streets and quadrangles in the 
Ruislip scheme was next dealt with by Mr. 
Elgood. A number of new streets were shown 
on the map, and the widening of s number of 

ing streets was also shown. In respect 
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width of 40 ft. Any greater expense was to 
be by the Council. Various provisions 
were incl in the scheme relative to the 


idening of existing strects. It was also 
onal that the Council might enter into 
te with owners as to the adjustment 

od boundaries. A clause similar to that inserted 
in the Birmingham (Harborne and Quinton) 


i by-laws: (1) Anyone laying out 4 new 

prone ; buildings other than dwelling 

houses are pro: to be erected may construc 

ft. in width if the following 

ith : (a) The street 

ft. in begs 0) 

vided every “5 

pail 5 senor at each end 

street 40 ft. or more in width, and _ 

in direct continuation of such 8 street, 

t it may communicate with oy 

of width than 40 ft. whic - 

the present time ; (4) the nye 

be made up of same at) 

terials’ as is required for by-law streets. O° = 

relaxation of by-law requremen™ 

of is to a to cared ~ 
, are 

wa te area of guch land 4s 
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sag 350 ft. 
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he was carrying out er he 
too ta wer, & 
an in Parliament. 

Mr. Tuckett (Surveyors’ Insti 
the point of an owner wishing 
land and requiring a road of or 
which would have to over the land of an 
adjoining landowner who did not want the 
He gathered that unless the road was 
the local authority could not be called upon to 
make it. 

Mr. Elgood said their scheme gave the land- 
owner the right to call on the local authority 
to make a road when it was over 40 ft., but the 
Council had also power on its own initiative 
to make any road, whatever the width might 
be. In the case mentioned by Mr. Tuckett, 
and which was one which ht constantly 
arise, he took it that the Council would negotiate 
vith the landowner and would point out that 
the road would be mainly of value to him and 
vould arrange terms with him on which the 
road might be made. 

Mr. Aldridge asked whether the scheme did 
not break new ground in that it brought into 
existence a completely new type of road. 
That was to say that Ruislip and Birming- 
hm schemes really involved breaking away 
from the normal 36-ft. by-road and bringi 
into existence a completely new scheme of 
rad-making in which they got down to the 
road of only 18 ft. t one take it that this 
Conference really marked a point in the develop- 
ment of building estates in which they were all 
agreed that this new type of road was preferable 
to the old one. 
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if they allowed narrower streets they would 
probably be constructed in a better manner. 

Mr. Elgood remarked that so far as their 
scheme was concerned it did not deal with the 
method of construction. All their roads were 


Therefore they had to ; 
whether the 0 Gu haae to peed 


ey be, and . must not take away 
t concession by that such roads 
be made of an unnecessary thickness. 


THE BUILDER. 


ANOTHER PLAYING FIELD 
FOR LONDON. 


Tas Lambeth Borough Council have agreed 
to accept conveyance of the Knight's Hill 
Playing Field, West Norwood, to them. 
Complete success has thus crowned the efforts 
to acquire this field for use as a children’s 


effort is answerable for this preservation 
of a hill-top forming one of the ramparts of the 
County of London, precisely as it was in the 
case of the hillside now comprising Norwood 
Park and the recently-acquired “ Rookery ” 
adjoining Streatham Common, now converted 
under the auspices of the London County 
Council into what is admittedly the most 
attractive of all the gardens which they have 
laid out for public use and enjoyment. 

While these two spaces are relatively near to 
—— Hill they do not answer the health 
req ents of the hive of workers occupying 
some 600, mainly double tenement, houses 
adjacent. There must be some thousands 
of children in those houses, and they, or the 
bulk of them, will get a direct access to their 
playing field without even crossing # main 
thoroughfare or any of the hilly, motor- 
frequented roads which lead to the larger open 


spaces. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was one of the 
earliest supporters of the scheme. All the local 
members of the Lambeth Borough Council 
identified themselves with it from its inception, 
and the Mayor (Mr. Alderman Jabez Williams, 
J.P.) is President of the Acquisition Committee. 
Several influential persons, as well as the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, set 
an example in financial support which, with 
the help which is anticipated from the London 
County Council, quickly resulted in the purchase- 
money of £1,250 being forthcoming. There 
remained the very real difficulty of the pro- 
vision for the maintenance of such a relatively 
small space, and it is upon this that the 
important decision was arrived at in the under- 
taking of the Lambeth Borough Council to 
accept a conveyance of the property to them 
subject to certain requirements with which the 
Purchase Committee has, after long and 
delicate negotiation, been able to comply, and 
to the field being handed over in a state ready 
for use by the children. 

The decision of the Council will afford 
universal gratification, and we cannot imagine 
that the Purchase Committee will have much 
difficulty in raising the balance of £350 required 
for laying out, fencing, and draining the land. 
Donations for this additional fund will be 

tefully received and acknowledged by Mr. 
vington, Hon. Treasurer, and may be sent 
to him at “ The Lodge,” Gibson’s-hill, Norwood. 





DUBLIN HOUSING INQUIRY. 
Aw inquiry was recently held by four local 
Government Board me Nagy into the con- 
ditions of housing in Dublin. Summarising the 
Report, the Irish Builder and Engineer says :— 
“The worst opinions ex on the 
housing conditions are shown to be well founded. 
The conditions of life in the tenement houses 
are physically and morally bad. The tenement 
houses have no privacy, the meaning of a home 
cannot be realised therein, and the atmosphere 
ible for = es of oe 
rising generation, who rn evil from t 
cafiet daye of childhood, and, needless to say, 
enormously adds to the problem of the criminal, 
pauper, and diseased elements in the community. 
The whole system of tenement houses is 
rightly condemned, root and branch, and the 
houses are found in an enormous number of 
cases to be, even such as they are, not properly 
maintained, but dirty, neglected, and insanitary, 
as well as overcro , —< 
The responsibility for the existing state of 
things rests primarily, of course, upon the 
owners of the houses, and is a feature vastly 
ted by the multiplication of interests 
n in house property in the older parts 
of the city ; as many as five different interests 
being not unusual, the interest of each owner 
being necessarily small, there is less inducement 
to ex money on repairs, save under 
n. 
rate of Dublin is substantially 
— a large towns of 


445 


is not naturally a healthy or locality, a 
considerable portion of Welty being, bail 


the 

on low-lying reclaimed land, still subject to 
tidal influence. , 

There are in Dublin, the declares, a 
large number of owners devoid of any sense 
of responsibility as landlords, calculating on 
the lack of firm administration of the sanitary 
laws ‘by the tion to screen them from 
conseq uences. ngst them must be classed 
sevi members of the Corporation, owners of 
“ third-class 2 tenement houses, the worst class 
of houses known under the municipal system, 
which classifies them into first, seco and 
third class, the latter being certified to be unfit 
for human habitation. most discreditable 
feature of this phase is that two such members 
are actually receiving rebates of rates under 
a on clause of the Corporation Act for 
well-kept dwelli a clause designed for the 
encouragement of improving owners! Under 
that Act, too, it is mandatory on the Corporation 
to keep a Tenement Register. Prior to 1901 
none was kept, and since then the information 
recorded is incomplete, and therefore practically 
useless. In point of fact there are nearly 
28,000 persons in Dublin living in houses 
classed as unfit for human habitation, and in 
regard to density of population, things are in 
a a worse condition than in 1880. 
A very startling fact.” 





CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


Tue following note appears 
An Eastern in the February issue of 
Garden City. Garden Cities and Town Plan- 
ning :—* The name ‘ Garden 
City’ has penetrated to the uttermost East, 
judging from a paragraph which appears in 
the Malay Mail of December 10. A corner of 
the newspa reaches us anonymously, and 
we are unable to give any further particulars 
than the following statement: The Kowloon 
Garden City has been formally inaugurated by 
the purchase of a seventy-five years’ lease of 
232,225 sq. ft. of building land near Yaumati 
Railway Station, out of which forty-six persons 
have already taken up plots on which to build 
their own houses. The scheme involves an 
outlay of a quarter of a million dollars, and the 
Portuguese community is the most deeply 
interested among the potential householders.’ 
What greater encouragement could those who 
have the interests of the Garden City movement 
at heart wish for ? 
At a meeting of the Austrian 
The Housing Sanitary Institute, held a short 
Question in time ago in Vienna, the Chair- 
Austria. man called attention to the 
extent to which the health 
question had pushed its way during the last 
twenty years where housing problems were 
being considered. He pointed out, however, 
that the result was very unequal in many 
cases, as in some the financial side was still 
given far too much consideration, whilst in 
others money was wasted by building too 
luxuriously, especially in public buildings. In 
fact, he thought the difference between building 
healthily and luxuriously was often not properly 
understood and theseloee led to damagi 
results. The light and air question was disc 
in its relation to tenement buildings, and the 
disadvantages of the latter emphasised. The 
fact that in England Garden Cities had been 
erected in connection with large factories 
showed that there was no need to wait for 
statesmen to solve that question. Speciab 
mention was made of the “ Penny wise, 2 oo 
foolish *’ policy so often adopted—+.e., buildings 
erected as cheaply as possible with large repairs 
accounts following soon. 


provide for a route 80 ft. wide throughout its 


entire length of between 5 and 6 mi with 
footpaths and six or seven lines of traffic. It 
Chiswick 


branches out of the high road through 

at a point near St. James's Church, and, lea 
Brentford to the south, traverses Carville Ha 
Estate, whence it continues in a nearly straight 


to 8 Grove Station, 
Eaton and Suton, pausing Osteroy Park, 


i “67 sons Soon to enter 
the Bath road near Lavender Cottage, at 
mile west from 
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' THE BUILDING TRADE 
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accepted the —— 
of local working- agreements by 
executives of the unions concerned. 
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necessary delay. 

It should be noted that the recommendation 
of the National Boara dealt in general terms 
with that side of the mere and did not say 
in so many words that the head executives 
could and — Be members who failed to 
observe working- agreements so guaranteed, 
although it is well known that they have the 

wer to do so. With these things in mind, 
et us review the conditions appended by the 
employers to their tance of the recom- 
— Rm Pg is the reinstatement 
of the working- agreements which had 
been so recently entered into. 

That is a condition which was to be expected, 
and its acceptance by the operatives ought not, 
in the circumstances, to present serious difficulty, 
Having conceded the employers’ contention 
- working-rule — must be observed, 
the operatives can only to the procedure 
sooth under the rules themselves for an 
alteration in their clauses, and a moment's 
reflection will convince them that in justice 
and equity the status quo ante must be a con- 
dition of resumption. But the employers make 
it a condition that the agreement shall stand 
for four years. 

While there may be room for a difference 
of opinion as to whether the period should be 
three, four, or five years, there ought not to be 
much difference on the question of the desir- 
ability of fixing some period. 

The struggle has been lengthy, and time will 
be requi to heal the wounds sustained by 
the contestants. The worst wound inflicted 
has been the destruction of confidence in the 
good faith of some of those concerned ; to heal 
it time is required to test the efficacy of the 
collateral guarantees which the employers 
have accepted, although still believing that 
financial guarantees would be preferable. The 
operatives may have strong reasons for desiri 
to revise the working-rule agreements whic 
it is proposed to reinstate, but they are more 
likely to succeed in obtaining an amelioration 
in their favour after confidence between them 
and the employers has been restored than before 
that event ; , to @ any revision 
of the rules until then would be for 
trouble. On the whole, the interest all 
concerned seems to lie in the acceptance of this 
condition. 

_ The emplo further desire the bringing 
ae te pod such working-rule 

ments any rules of the o tives’ unions whi 
2 in conflict therewith. ge 
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ve been engaged in the fight. 

The fact that the employers t 
to obtain so a contingent of non-union 
labour—it is said some 8,000 men—shows that 


predominance sufficient to justify them in 
ing to work with non-union men, even 
if they had not bound themselves by their 
ing-rule ent with the employers 
have, msacge Seg —— 
to do so now. ma 

isposed to look upon the 8,000 men as blacklegs, 
but they are no such thing ; they are the outward 
and visible sign that trade unionism in London 
has not yet succeeded in obtaining that amount 
of support which would justify it in taking 
any strong line whatever i fellow- 
workmen. The employers further require the 

abolition of ticket inspection in _ 
blacklisting of members of the London Master 

Builders’ Association. 

This isa reasonable request. Ticket inspection 
should be carried on outside : ae Lor age 
premises. And as regards i 
operatives usually themselves dema that 
y aa shall be no victimisation on either side 
at Ag close of a mer 

be employers rig proffer a ntee 
that mem - ot Ge Lain Masters Builders’ 
Association will be i i i 
commit breaches working-rule agreements. 
In view of the contentions of the operatives 
as to breaches by employers in the past, this 
is a wise concession which ought to convince 
the operatives that the employers are thoroughly 
bond fide in their desire that the working- 
= mee shall be loyally observed on both 
si 


THE PAINTING OF IRON AND 
CONDITIONS OF DURABILITY. 





in which rusting occurs is a 
scope of this article, but so 
heard of the electrolytic theory 
it is eo — understood, that 
may be pertinent, and is, 
i unconnected with protective cover. 
ings, No commercial metals are simple elemen. 
tary substances. Apart from recognised com- 
metals like brass and solder known as 
commercial metals all contain small 
foreign substances, which are 
importance mechanically, and 
to be diffused through the 
finite manner, but to form 
ascertainable boundaries 
of the metal. They may there- 
on as isolated substances, or 
of the metal proper. 
cepa vs the inevitable moisture 
and more i when 
moisture, as often happeas is charged with 
id bodies, these alloys, or “ islands,” in the 
form one of the poles of a minute electric 
, and an electric current flows between 
m and the metallic iron proper, or when the 
materia! contains free particles of carbon these 
act in a similar manner. An electric current 
involves the expenditure of which in 
this case is obtained by ovine 9 ead ek 
of the iron just as that from a battery employ 
to ring an electric bell is produced by the 
ing (eventual solution) of a piece of zinc. 
is electrolytic action takes place under 
favourable circumstances there is little doubt, 
does it oceur between constituents 
of the metal itself, but also at times between 
the metal and the protective paint covering, 
and, worse still, between the metal and the 
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uired. 
he character 
of the rust which they produce. In the case 
of cast-iron this is usually of a nodular or 
lumpy nature, but in wrought-iron and the 
mild steel used in construction it is flaky. In 
this latter condition it is more a as 
it tends to se from the metal, fo: 
space for tae sollvetion of moisture. Whether 
in lumps or flakes, rust occupies more space 
the metal from which it is formed. Hence 
it tends to raise blisters in the surrounding 
int or protective film, which eventually 
when stretched beyond their tensile 
and so the evil increases. Rust, 
again, has considerable power of absorbing 
moisture, and thus assisting the conditions 
necessary for its extension. !t is not main 
structural 


members themselves which gtr 


likely to seriously deteriorate by rusting, Du 
their connections to other members, it is 
these connections which often present the a 
difficult places for the proper pplication © 
The first essential for success!!! protection is 
the permanent adherence of the applied film te 
the metal, and this usually inv: Ives the c —_ 
cleaning of the surfaces before painting. -, - 
is most difficult to arrange efiectaany pee 
great deal of supervision ion. Such express 
in a specification as “ thorouxhly a te 
from seale all iron ref0 
pon raha little weight in practice 
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authorities — 
agreed that white- is unsuitable. 
Red-lead, though frequently fa if employed 

of its great drying powers, 


vrange-lead has been recommended 

one authority, and red o paints are very 
largely used. Black oxide of iron has 
been often em but, this oxide, 
if formed on the metal at a heat by the 


microscopic ¢@ 
that the duration of life of the paints followed 
their quality as regarded fineness. 

fa paint film were a wall, the solid particles 
nibble, and the oil mortar, and in building such 
wall the prevention of the percolation of 

vere the chief object, every care would be 

© fll up the interstices between the 
peces of rubble with smaller fragments 
imit the maximum size of the 
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measurements. Mr. Smith, for example, quotes* 
samples of white-lead and oxide paints in which 
the particles varied from 1 to 8 and 1 to 5 
diameters respectively. When reflection pro- 
duces the realisation that the bulk of the 
particles in the above cases is hly 1 to 500 
and 1 to 120 respectively, it be evident 
what a variation in size this really means, 
though these differences must be looked upon 
as exceptionally large and as representing very 
Another condition which much influences 
durability is the com absence of moisture 
i and vehicle may be 
at fault in this matter, and the exclusion of 
water should be guarded against, not only 
——- the preparation of the paint, but 
after its arrival “ onthe job.’ It is advisable, 
further, te eschew for ironwork paints which 
contain water even in their constitution, and 
the existence of such water in white-lead may 
be an explanation of its non-success for painting 
metal. 

If any doubt exists as to the dryness of the 
paint it should be applied warmed, which can 
generally be arranged without unreasonable 
trouble. Adequate stirring, especially with 
red-lead and other heavy bases, and restrictions 
as to thinning are matters which should not 

uire comment here. 

“Deine experts recommend the addition of 
varnish to paint for metalwork, and if this is 
made from good resins it will undoubtedly be 
helpful, but for such purpose the temptation 
to use rosin and other cheap varnishes is 
considerable. ¢ 

Special Paints and Coverings. 

A very large number of patent materials for 
protecting ironwork, under the name of “ Anti- 
corrosive Paints;’ and similar titles, exist, but 
it is doubtful, apart from a special class referred 
to below, if many of them possess any character- 
istics entitling them to special consideration 
over -well-known and finely-ground, inert and 
amorphous bases in oil, such as can be made 
by any manufacturer. eee 

Again, many coatings devoid of solid mineral 

es have been employed mostly derived 
SS tar, which should be used with caution, 
since tar contains acids which may be actively 
corrosive. 
The Truth about Angus Smith’s Solution. 

This is an excellent preservative for iron, and 
is so constantly specified by architects and 
engineers that it merits special description, the 
more so because we should be almost correct 
in saying that not only is such specification 
never carried out, but that hardly anyone who 
demands it could define his requirements. It 
has, indeed, become one of those amiable fictions 
handed down thro generations, and it is 
not without some feeling of regret that we 
venture to “lay the ghost” of the venerable 
Doctor. The original specification was lost 

ago, and is unknown, but according to 
Woodt the process consists of removing the 
ter oils (naphtha) from tar by distillation, 

6 per cent. of linseed oil, and immersing 

the iron in the resulting liquid heated to 
300 deg. Fahr. for from fifteen to thirty minutes. 
Obviously. therefore, this treatment is not only 
impossible for ironwork in position, but would 
require a i nt for members of an iron 
structure of any but the smallest dimensions. In 


-pipes a covering of this nature 
girs air ga is most effective for fresh 


Saas wings tot we believe that such applica- 
tion to structional iron and steel is a great rarity. 
tend t 

There are certain bodies which to preven! 
oxidation in iron when real contact between the 


and even in the presence of con- 
ei such substances exercise 
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¢ Aa erticle on varnishes appeared in our last 


teat 008. * Rustless Coatings.” 1905. 


a erful entive action. The subject 
fb tea bows a an ets fully discussed 
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alkaline properties such as lime 
chponibetietc very . tei 
reason that iron em in concrete 
not suffer corrosion where in contact with the 
cement or lime which such material contains. 
page ear Pe — oP rene 
remem a quantity 
hydrated lime. 7 
The one essential for the successful use of suc 
bodies is that they should really adhere perfectly 
to the metal. use of cement wash for 
ering ep in certain circumstances is well 
nown, but cement to adhere i 
tiene im which to ott, and a8 @ tale thee thin 
film of wash fails through too rapid setting to 
make a permanent contact with the metal. 
When, however, these alkaline paints are 
made up in oil the adherence may be rendered 
efficient provided the state of division of the 
solid ingredient is suitable. Since no oil film 
can prevent the gradual solution of bodies 
highly soluble in water or the vaporisation of 
gaseous bodies in solution, alkalis such as potash, 
_ _ on —— for the basis 
of suc ts. remaining available 
alkalis are lime and possibly magnesia, the 
former being the cheaper and also the more 
powerful. A criticism ap in these column 
some weeks ago of a paint the base of which 
consists of finely-ground Portland cement or its 
oo in composition—that is, of silicate 
of lime. The theory of the protective power 
of this paint may be taken to be that on the 
slight action of moisture a small quantity of 
lime is liberated from the silicate in the same 
manner as when this material is decomposed 
on setting, and that this alkaline solution thus 
produced prevents such moisture (if, indeed, not 
entirely skestbel by the lime thus freed) from 
initiating oxidation or rusting. Such paint is 
not likely to have such good adherence to the 
metal or coherence among its own particles as 
those formed of the ordinary base; hence it 
is desirable to lay it as a first coat and then to 
paint in subsequent coats in ordinary good oils. 
It is known that iron with a slight covering of 
adherent (not flaky) rust may be safely placed 
in cement concrete. In the same manner 
alkaline paints may be safely applied to iron 
in a similar condition without fear of the 
rust increasing. Hence the labour of cleaning 
iron for alkaline paints should be considerably 
less than for those which possess no chemical 
preventive properties. 


A SELF-ADJUSTING CASEMENT 
STAY. 


Jupeine by the important positions in which 
it has been used, the claim of Messrs. Coup, 
Phillipe. & Co., of 13, Clerkenwell-road, London, 
E.C., for their “ Uneeda” patent self-adjust- 





ing casement stay would appear to be sub- 
stantiated, The stay consists of a drawn brass 
tube, in which is an expanding piston. The 
adjustment is automatic, and is effected by 
merely opening the window, the friction of the 
piston holding the casement in position even 
in high winds. The stay is made for windows 


Orga 
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ning outwards, as well as those opening 
naaete, and it is made in different sizes to 
suit both small as well eas large casements. 
Many leading hotels have been furnished with 
this contrivance, amongst them — being 
Claridge’s, the Métropole, St. Ermin’s, and 
the First Avenue in London, and the “ ’e 
Highcliffe ” in Margete, and the Empress Ball- 
room in Blackpool. The same firm also 
a simpler steel self-adjusting stay and the 
“ Uneeda ” patent self-locking bolt. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Tas Building Acts Committee of the London 
County have consented to the under- 
mentioned a ions under ae London 
Building Acts, 1894 to 1909:— 

Line of Frontage and Projections. 
hn ee Se, ee P, “Suilne). 
| 

Bye) ean neat 


ridgesreet, 
. 35 and 37, Now Brit 
. Legg for Messrs. 


South.—Bay-windows and bal- 
cony at the rear of No. 141, Holland-road, 
Kensington (Mr. F. White for Mr. C. Kiralfy). 

Le m.—Porch, bay- foe lr ene and sham 
scieheher work to proposed house on the 
western - of Guibal-road, Lee (Mr, A. Lane 
for Mr. H. Turle). 

Fae ag —Bay-windo porches, hoods, 
and oriel-windows to twelve houses on the 
eastern side of Manwood-road, Lewisham (Mr. 
J. Nichol!s). 

Norwood.—Bay-windows, porches, _oriel- 
windows, and bargeboards to ged houses 
on the southern side of Baytree-road and fifteen 
houses on the northern gide of Sudbourne-road, 
Brixton-hill (Messrs. E. Evane & Sons). 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and Space 
at Rear. 

Hampstead.—Additions at Nos. . and 4, 
Byron-villas, Ham Heath (Mr. F. Potter 
for Dr. A. H. Croucher). 

Line of Frontage and Construction. 

Rotherhithe.—Extension of a gangwa 
Butler’s Wharf, across the public way of hed 
Thames, Rotherhithe (Messrs. G. Potton & 
Son). 


). 
x ensington, 


Space at Rear. 

Hackney, North.—Building at the corner of 
Dalston-lane and Kingsland High-street 
(Messrs. J. Lyons & Co., a& 

Holborn.—Addition at the rear r Nos. 19 
and 21, Gower-street, Holborn (Mr. C. Fitzroy 
Doll for the Duke of Bedford). 

St. Pancras, South.—Addition at the rear of 
Turner's Hotel, Nos. 73-76, Guilford-street, St. 
Pancras (Mr. J. W. 8S. Burmester for Mr. 
J. W. Turner). 

Width of Way and Projections. 

Marylebone, West.—Block of flats u 
site of Nos. 8-12, Manchester-street, St. 
bone (Mr. H. J. Colebrooke). 

Alteration of Buildings. 

Wandsworth.—Alterations and additions at 
No. 278, Balham High-road, Wandsworth (Mr. 
J. M. Kennard for Mr. A. G. Allen). ~ 

Formation of Streets. 

Ham pstead.—New street for carriage traffic 
to lead from Finchley-road to Les on 
Hampstead (Messrs. Farebrother, 
for Sir Spencer P. ae Sa Baronet). 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these liste care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, “ proposed” wo at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. ad 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; BG. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council ; 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. he Parish 





Asrrtysswc.—Plans have been submitted to 
the Board of Education for re eS of the pro- 

new infants’ school, poovining Desai moda- 
tion for 260 children, at a cost of £4,760, by the 
Raquoumanye E. ae 


5 page for 
emis, and at Fired, Llenrhystyd, 


:—Roman Catholic Diocese 
extension of the schoo! in 
cost of £600; 

ol, pen 
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recommend the C.C. to enlarge the -road 
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nker, house, Weetminster-road ; 
Fredk. ” Horrell we Ripon-road a 
Kensington. toed Hasiese. two houses, 
mae -road; Mr. J. Ha & tions to premises, 
aremont-avenue ; biackpool Corporation, 
converting house into Pee ~ g-Toom, 1 
and ada ld- Mise Greenwood, alterations 
additions, oT) and 0, Wellington-terrace; Mr. 
Dennis, additions alterations to 
a. SS, Hornby-road; Mr. J. A. Nuttall, 
alterations and sqaiticns to premises, Raikes- 
Mr. M. J. eden. gerage ¢ and | eutbuild- 
_ a tA, alterat’ons 
m ‘additions, 148 benticldrives” Mr. G. Morris, 
alterations and additions, corner of Gainsboro’- 
road and Ripon-road: . Laycock, altera- 
tions to house and ehen, 1 16 Clifton-street Mr 
R. Sideoottom, alterations, i. 7 bot-road : a 
R. perenoen. ae, =, aepeee f 
a sarees. —— k-road ; Mr R R. 
ewe stables Feet Mr. 
John Poy eatitlens to house, - whe ibegate- 
re Messre. Lockhart & Foulds . two houses, 
*. a hen’s-avenue; Mr. N. . store- 
ute-drive; Mr. H. Samuel, ee. 
+ se and additions, corner of Bank reet 
and Chepeh-stnest; Mr J. E. Scholfield, to 
OBlgckosll The B.D.C. 
ackwell.—The are apply to the 
.G.B. for a loan to carry out a ig Be ~ eckeme 


at Shirebrook. 
Blyth.—A L.G.B. inquiry has been held into 
application of the U De. or anpotice to page 
, for the lien of new 
Council] yard and for depéte at Pea oe and 
Kitty Brewster, and £400 for the erection of a 
ee ee fn OF Union-street. b aa 
Pp . inquiri ave nm held into 
the proposals of the U De. to spend £638 for 
the fap of an siete eanitary ey 
venience the eastern promenade, and 
borrow 2490 for the purchase of additional land 
and for the erection of two more working-class 
dwellings in Ockley-road. 
Bolton.—Plans passed :—Mesers. 7 Ashworth 
& Son, shippon at Bonk Toy Farm; mn 
motor-s lack -road ; . 
: age B Westcliffc-rond: 
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.C. have decided to renew the negotiations for 
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6 vw gt £1,567. The bu buildings it is esti- 
mated, will cost oa... ; 
Street.—Plans passed 
ceation ‘of Mr. C. Groves’ youmtion y Front. 


street. 
Raeies « ~-A L.G.B, inquiry has been held into 
an application by ten ae to borrow 
23.100 fo for the purchase of property in Market- 
for purposes of street improvement, and 
— opening to £29,783 for purposes of their 

ar unde 
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Women’s Christian Association; 
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- Moser RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 
in the Building Trade in the 
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Greenock.—The 
plans for the erection of a gas 
nchgreen. by Greenock Co 
mted by the Greenock 
iety for three four-story 
comes of Lyle-street and aanse 


lication by the 


ration; and those 
rovident Building 
tenements «t the 


held into an @pp oe ‘,® ~ 
aie we"The Justices have passed plans for 


the sopeilsing of the King’s wow ge ag te 


Finedon-road for Mr, Vorse, and a liquor-house 


house and café 
. Pickup approved. 

by U D.C. 
road for | ang Pp 
Hastings-road | or Noses. 
Cox & Turner; second-floor story © in 
cote-etreet for the Leyland Moto 


for the Chrome Tannery Works. 
Lancaste: lans 

in Market-street for Mr 
Leyland 


houses in ' : 
four dwelling-houses in 


two new houses in Stanley-street for Mr. Gregson. 


idanhasen—Reprered ie Meiros and Cwm 


Lianharen, pave fone - = 
i mouth, 

ait Sal 4 ite has been 
Iding operations, 


1 
mated that 100 nee". G.B. have 


lative to the ap 
| ae £14,772 for 


tend the railwa 


rpose of s»werage an 
A ‘Brockenhurst. 





estate, and that 


best t 
cation and 
eae inte 
‘or 
+ within 10 per 
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Ra oe 
emai seemidachet, dealing be 
dwelli . Mr, fT. H. Cutts, 


ansfield-road ; 
Manstone.—The Thanet B.D.C. are seeking to 
poaries. sad ot ence tere guess 

Iding workmen's cottages. 

Margate.— Corpora mon have approved of a 
echeme for the erection a new elementary 
amon on 4 me pee = the Garlinge 

rict, at a cost o ‘ 

Moride —Plane passed by the R D.C. :—Two 
houses for Mr. John Mowe, Marston Green; 

iti offices, Clock Inn, Bicken- 


wery. 

. echeme prepared by the Sur- 
veyor of the U. heey the erection of two pairs 
of cottages at Mi mes Seem opgrores. end 
application will be made to the L.G.B. for eanc- 
tion to borrow £40 for the purchase of jand, £725 
feo building ‘and contingencies, and £15 for 
encing. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The New Town Hal] Com- 
mittee wil] eubmit to the Corporation a report 
yoommmensing Eldon-square site on which to 
build a new Town Hail and peusicipel buildings; 
and, further, that the City Council be requested 
to grant £600 for plans showing the best ivsign 
for erecting euch buildings. The T.C. have 
decided to spend £200 on prizes for competit‘ve 
plans for the development of the Singleton House 
site. The T.C, have agreed to incur a capital 
expenditure of £30,000 for extensions to the 
Rutherford Technical College, and a further ex- 
penditure of £4,000 for the construction of an 
qecemnbiy hall at the girls’ secondary school in 

e-hill. 

ewcastle-under-Lyme.—Plans eubmitted by 
the Borough Surveyor for the erection of seven- 
teen workmen’s dwellings on Corporation land in 
Castle Hill-road and Stanier«treet have been 
mitted the plans of the proposed Free Library, 
mi ans of the ree rary, 
which had forwarded by Mesers. Briggs, 
Wolstenholme, together with an estimate of 
cost of erection and furni ‘-. The plans were 
approved, and the Town Clerk instructed to for- 
ward them to Mr. A. Carnegie for his approval. 
ing. sear of King’s Arma, Abbey-strect, tor Mr 
ing, rear o 6 Arms #8 lor Mr. 
W. F. Adams; Art Gallery and Museum, 
Rivers Park, for Mr. E. F. Melly; bakery, 
etc., Abbey-street, for Mr. W. J. Yoxall; five 
lock-up shops and conversion of house into , 
Queen’s- and York-street, for Mr. J. Moore; 
Mayor, alterations te remisey - F- BYR. 
ayor; rations an -up shop, 
10, Abbe -street, for ir. 8. Buckler; clubroom 
and rs house, Galley Common, for the 
Haunchwood Collieries, Lid.; five houses and 
shops, Queen’s-road, for Messrs. Dixon & Taylor. 

Peebles.—The Dean of Guild Court has granted 
@ warrant to Mr. Walter Kidd, Motherwell, to 
erect a building in vacant ground in tae Brig- 
gate _to be used as a picture-house. The new 

uilding is estimated to cost about £3,000, 

Pelton.—A L.G.B. inquiry has been held into 
the application of the Pelton Joint Burial Board 
to borrow £2,900 for the extension of the oeme- 
tery and erection of a chapel. 

embroke (Ireland).—The U.D.C. hae arranged 
a loan of £81,418 with the Commicsioners of 
Public Works for their housing ec 2. 

Pont pao ee Yen nny! sketch plans of new 
Council school, a two-story building, with accom- 
modation for 300 girls on the ground floor and 
300 boys on the first floor, at a cost of £7,750, 
have been submitted to the Board of Education 
by the Monmouthshire E.C. 

Prestatyn.—Plans approved by U.D.C.:— 
Garage in Sandy-lane for Mr. C. Herbert Jones; 
four detached villas in First-avenue for Pres- 
tatyn Estate Trustees; workshop at the rear of 
Sheffield House, High-street. for Mr. T. Parry 
Williams; semi hed villas in Clwyd-avenue 
for Mesers. R. & W. Butler. 

Reading.—Plans have been_deposited for the 
proposed jam factory for the Co-operative Whole. 
sale Gossety. The Architect to Society, Mr. 
F. E. L. Harris, states that the probable cost 
of the building only will be about £55,000. 

Rhyl — the L.G,.B. has held an inquiry into 
the Council’s application for power to borrow an 
additional £4,269 for the purposes of dredging 
operations in connection with the sewerage 
works. No opposition was offered. 

Rotherham.—The T.C, have decided to pur- 
chase the West Riding Court-house and St. 
George's Hall for the widening of College-square 
and angneneetvest. echeme involves the 
removal of the Cattle Market to the new site in 
Millgate. A new Court-house for the West 
wring, Police Authority ie to be erected by the 
West Riding Joint Committee on the site of the 
present Cattle Market in the Crofts. 

St. Germans.—The R.D.C have decidad to 
made application to the L.G.B. for sanction to 
borrow £1,500 for a water eupply scheme. 












Scarborough. efforte are being made 
to commence of new permanent 
St. Columba’s 


year. The estimated 
this has 
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London.— ESndon. Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation hag madé @ definite offer for a settlement 
of the t capers in the 

trade. On-March 17 @ conference, convened by 
the National Board of lia 


Pern made the foll - ion 
a me’ 

to the parties concerned :--"' (1) That, in the 
opinion of thie augmented rd, Lo tering 
into s direct agreement between the London 
Master Builders’ Association and the head e.ecu- 
tives oF Be dome teado wslons to the edpct 

gned ru ween 

Master Builder Bigg Boy 
branches of unions be iy, en 

and the head executives of the various {1 


unions concerned undertaking under men 
that unless such rules are observed the head 

tives will not countenance any strike, and 
will suspend all benefits and will countersign 
ru upon, then euch und u 

a sufficient guarantee for 

(2) It is further suggested st 
come un conciliation echeme. 
The men accep the recommendation of 
the National Board in ev ; 





* = i ] ti of the London 
Master Bipilders’ Association, at the 
Holborn Restaurant on April 6, the fol- 


lowing resolution was carried :—*‘ That 
National Board of Conciliation be informed that, 
whilst this Association remains of the opinion 
that a mcaeiety penerty affords the most satis- 
factory guaran for the due observance of 
working rale agreements, the As n is 
willing that the principle of their 7 
(Clause 1) should be put to the test as a eubsti- 
tute for such monetary guarantee, subject to 
the followi nditions, vis.:—(1) The rein- 
t of the working rule agreem 
| been so peoetly entered into, and subject to 
their remaining in force for a fixed period of 
years, and the bringing into con —— with 
euch working rule agreements any ru 
operatives’ unions which may in 
with. (2) The infliction of an 
malty by the executive on 
ber of an operatives’ who may 
mitted any breach of the agreed w 
and the dismiesa] from office of any 
may have incited or condon 
and the peaceful working 
operatives’ unions en their 
with all w who may then be engaged or 
who may have em 
pute. (3) 


a 

tion in any or upon any job. no biack- 
listing of member of the L. iA. 
Association A tad anak. ve & ni 4 

D 3 

PRRs eae ee pe 
rules to provide for infliction a@ monetary 
penalty upon any members who may com: 


The on Di ranch of 
trical . .) ve been in iation 
with the don F 1 Masters’ Associstion 


for improved conditions. The men demand an 


any . 


BY 


Royal, rom the 
Ww. —— Pamphilon, Finsbury-pavement, 


Th 
of Blackburn, have 
supply the new 
Tarvin Union 


Manchester, 
Shorland’s exhaust roof 

















evidence of 
parties 


wages id. per hour as 
overtime rule to remain as 





GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 





HOTEL, TOWER-HILL, £.C. 


The ancient “ Tiger” public-ho Tower- 
hill, E.C., is being rebuilt from roams: AE sh of 
Messrs. v ve & Papwo The new 
building hag nm desi with 


in sympath 

the age of the original building, which, though 
refronted in early Georgian times, was claimed 
as one of the many inns visited by Queen 
Elizabeth. The ral contractors are Messrs. 
Kirk & Kirk, r-street, Westminster, and 
the constructional steelwork is by the Aston 
Construction Company, Eagle Wharf-road, 
Hoxton, N. The casements are by the 
Crittall Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Fins- 
bury-square, E.C.; the lifts are by Messrs. 
Aldous & Campbell, Lower Bland-street, 8.E. ; 
the sanitary goods and stoves are by the Albion 
Iron Company, Ltd., Upper Thames-street, 
E.C.; the wrought-ironwork is by the Albany 
Forge, Ltd., Goldhawk- |, Hammersmith ; 
and the electric wiring is by Messrs. Tyler & 
Freeman, New Bridge-street, E.C. 


CINEMA, PADDINGTON, wW. 

A picture palace has just been completed in 

Great Western-road, estbourne Park, W. 

The architects were Messrs. Deakin & Cameron, 
Devonshire-square, E.C. 


GALLERIES, ETC., DUKE-STREET, ST. JAMES’S. 

A building is in course of erection in Duke- 
street, St. James’s, S.W. It will consist of 
an art gallery and shop on the ground floor 
and residential chambers over. e architects 
are Messrs. Withers & Meredith, FF.R.1B.A.. 
Cannon-street, E.C., and the general con- 


tractors are Messrs. Peppiatt & Cooper, 
Gwydirchambers, High rn, W.C. e 
ferro-concrete work is Indented Bar 
and Concrete Engineeri Company, Ltd., 
Queen Anne’ rs, Westminster, and the 
steelwork by Messrs. Fi 


_. Co.. 
Ltd., St. Dunstan’s-hill, E.C. The lifts will 
be by Messrs. R. Waygood & Co. Liéd., 
Falmouth-road, 8.E. 

FACTORY, WILLESDEN. 


A factory is in course of erection at Park 
Willesden, f ign of Mr. 


E.C. general contractors are Messrs. 
Walter Jones & Sons, Old Queen-street, West. 


minster. 


TRADE NEWS. 
e Cherry Tree Machine Company, Ltd.. 


age ay instructions to 
Ww required for the 
direction of Mr. Charles W. Best, 
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" fans, and special inlet ventilators rind by 


Batre Btn 


Mr. Summit az MR. 3. H. TROLLOPr. 

. Harvey Trollope, of 

Beddioann, Sets Wn lc oh 

Sere han, te to ae 
& Son, of Westminster 

ie 0d. Mr, Trollope wth 

rollope, and, with his 


I t and George, entered 
into with his father: he ‘ 
from ig twenty-three ~ Radic ~ 

a MOTOR TRACTION. 

@ have received a copy of the fifth special 
Spero Ta waned uly 
This annua! contains every evidence 
of the activity which exists in the manufacture 
and adoption of motor traction vehicles for 
all purposes. It also contains « directory of 
all those firms which are actively engaged in 
this important industry, and the issue should 
d with interest by all those who are 
oe in a suaning and maintenance of 

moto icles or ing 
ae tee of eenarene are contemplating 
STOCKPORT LIBRARY. 

_ We are informed by Messrs. Stuart’s Grano. 
lithic Coseter. Lid., that the central dai 
case at this li a's including steps, landings, 
balusters, handrail, and newel, was carried 
out by them in artificial stone, the steps having 
a vam: g onl ~ ote building was 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


In the House of Commons Mr. Snowden 
asked the Prime Minister if, in view of the 
fact that builders and housing reformers com- 
plain that the supply of building material was 
controlled by a trust which raised prices last 
year by 20 per cent., which was equal to the 
— of the land on which houses were built, 

make provision in the Government's 
Housing Bill enabling public authorities to 
manufacture building materials and to supply 
them to private builders. “As 

Mr. Herbert Lewis said the Prime Minister 
would give the matter consideration, but he 
had so far received no request from any public 
authority to be furnished with such powers. 


South Kensington Museum. 

In reply to a question: by Capt. Murray, 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn stated that « new scheme 
was being prepared for the erection of the new 
spirit museum as part of the western extension 
of the South ensington Museum. The 
original proposal had been abandoned. 


NOTICES. 


Tel, GISGervard. Telegrams, “ The Builder, London.” 
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The pins are then gri i 

the clamp as shown eee 2 

By this means they are held 

— to each other and 
correct 


at 
ject the correct Siitecen 
from the wall if care be 
taken to clamp the pins 
with the up 
inst the edge of the 
clamp. The clamp is then 
ressed against the wall 








Fig. 1. Helf Full Size. 


is being made by means of the crack micro- 
meters described in this article. 

The usual method of m ing the move- 
ments is to place across the a fillet of 
cement or plaster of Paris, or of a mixture of 
the two. As the ends of this fillet adhere 
irmly to the wall a considerable relative 
movement of the building on the two sides of 
the crack will cause the fillet to break and so 
pore the movement to be still taking place. 
Ao extremely fine crack, however, may appear 
in the cement, caused by the shrinking of the 





Fig. 3. Opening Micrometer Marked “A.” 
Half Full Size. 


fenent as it crosses the crack in the wall, and 
wh a crack proves nothing. But if the 
tel-tale does not crack it proves that the 
‘mount of movement is In any 
cae the cement tell-tale not show the 
‘nount of movement or in what direction it 
ukes place. It also seems probable that 
‘ere is movement sometimes in one direction 


: ‘nd sometimes in another, due to ¢ of 


wuperature in different parts of the > 
‘it may be im t to meadure these 
ee and to w their direction. 

8 with a view to viding a delicate and 
teluble method for steaphehie detecting and 


relative movements 


l. Increase of the 
them by the * @ 


nari ts in level by the Level Micrometer 


the face + 9 tay » 
wi tthe wall by the * pe Moometer 





P 
and held there by a piece 
Tr etek @& te dfuie 
by means of the screw C 
and the small ¢éirceular 
level shown in the figure. The heited 
cement is now poured in at the opénings 
A A, which form convenient 1s 
to lead it into the holes in the gtone 
round the pins. Clay must be used to 
prevent the cement running out at the 
sides and below the pin. 

The cement used is Williams’ Patent 
Mineral Fusible Cement. It should be 
heated rather slowly, and care should 
be taken to prevent its burning. As 
it is heated it becomes more and more 
liquid till at a certain 
temperature further heat- 
ing causes it to become 
thick and viscous. It 
should be poured when 
it has become only slightly 
viscous. When this is done 
the effect of the cooling 
action of the pin and stone 
is to make the cement more 
liquid, and it runs easily 
to fill up the space between 
the pin and the sides of 
the hole in the stone. 

When the cement is set the 
clamp is removed. 

Micrometer A (see Fig. 3) 
- measures the horizontal distance 

between the centres of the pins. 
Horizontal movements in the 
game plane as the wall are 
thus registered, the measure- 
ments showi by how much the crack is 
opening or closing. The micrometer rests 
by means of two V notches on one of the 
pins, and the divided head is turned until the 
end of the micrometer screw just touches the 
other pin. The reading is now taken and the 
instrument transferred to the other pin, where 
a similar measurement is made. This double 
increases the accuracy of the results. 
In order that the point of the instrument 
may bear in the same place on the other pin 
in each case, the body of the instrument must 
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be pressed home against the shoulder on“ the 


first pin while the are being taken. 
Micrometer B (see 4) measures the 
relative difference in height of two fixed points, 


one on each of the The vertical move- 
ments of the pi tively to each other are 
thus meas and any shear occurring will 
be registered, as well as any tilting of the wall 
as a whole. 
This micrometer consists essentially of a 
spirit level. When in position on one of the 
the micrometer screw is turned until the 
bble of the level shows the instrument to 
be horizontal. The test is repeated on the 
other pin and the readings are noted. To 
ensure accuracy the device must against 
the collar of the pin. Instrumenfal errors 
are eliminated by the double reading. 
Micrometer C (see Fig. 5) measures the hori- 


Fig. 2. Half Full Size. 


zontal movement normal to the face of the 
wall of the end of one pin relatively to the 
other pin. It thus records any outward or 
inward movement of the wall on one side of the 
crack relatively to that on the other. The 
instrument rests in its V notches on one of 
the pins, the int of the micrometer screw 
bearing centrally against the end of the pin. 
The head is now turned until the arm of the 
instrument just touches the end of the second 
pin. As before, readings are taken on both pins. 

In each case the pitch of the screw is such 
that one complete turn of the head represents 
one division of the vertical scale, #.¢., 0°5 milli- 
metre. The head being divided into 100 equal 
parts, direct readings down to 005 mm. may be 
obtained. The ings are quickly convertible 
to fractions of an inch. 

The micrometers: should be tested . 
ally on two pins fixed into a solid block of 
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on Fig. 4. Level Micrometer Marked “B.” Half Full Size. 
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Papers of the British School at Rome. Vol. YI. 
(London : Macmillan. 1913. 42s. net.) 


predecessors, while in bulk it is certainly their 
superior. The first is a composite 
description by such -known scholars as the 
Director of the School, Professor N. Tagli » 
and their co of the excavations carried 
on in Malta and Gozo during the years 1908-11, 
which have resulted in the discov the 
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and afforded much valuable evidence in the 
way of pottery and im a from the 
monuments in which are rich. The great 
building on Corradino Hill is of peculiar interest, 
parts 


since it “ consisted of at least four or 
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‘ace Micrometer Marked “C.” Half Full Size. 
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by the historic) section of ‘the British 


trust it 
Ph be followed by 


ce, but reserved his 

obvious glories of laces a 
processions and the surprises to is ante 
certain waterworks. The eighth and last paper 
by Dr. Ashby, deals with the activities 
Thomas Jenkins in Rome, and shows that 
notorious dealer in antiques in a jess unfavour. 
able than usual. Winckelmann’s belief 
in his y, however {pP- 492), seems mis. 
after the revelations jp Smith's Life 


' of Nellckens ; and Dr. Ashby admits that he 


was not above the trade j 
which Ca nate 


c ] inscriptions, 
p and Piranesi seem dees 
to have on. The man who kept an 
artist to produce Italian drawings for cre ulous 
buyers, who “ followed the of supplving 
the ) visitors with intaglios and caincce 
made by his own people, that kept in a part 
the ruins of the Colosseum fitted up for 
"em to work in slyly by themselves,” an sold 
a botched statue of Minerva as a genuine 
antique (Nollekens, Chapters 1, XI. and 
XTI.), was hardly a trustworthy guide to the 
uities of any description ; but 

taste was sound if his morality was 

his work as an excavator is of real 


e have only to note that this volume is 
an excellent table of contents in 
and that in printing, illus. 
general get-up it is worthy of its 
of the British at Rome. 


ers yy re . rs By Isaac Suonz, 
Cc. (London : E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd., 57, 
Haymarket. 20s. net.) 

Tis volume is devoted to the consideration 
of and gg systems, nega 
especially with regard to the questions o 
ventilation and the ~ yey < op by 
ejectors, e author's name is 

im the sanitary world as the 

the Shone ie ejectors 

been installed for dealing with the 

many important buildings in London 


presented in s somewhat 
the reader, as the whole of 
portance are given under the 
and the volume a hyve 
an o letter addressed e 
f the Leni Government Board. 
book contains over 450 pages, 
and is illustrated by numerous diagrams, we 
consider that the whole of the useful informa- 
could have been presented in 
presented in such & form that 
we been more readily secessible 
and there is far too on eg 

nature, which is somewhat ou 
technical work. The hydraulic 
- chee Geom tables should be of grest 
engineers, and there is 8 
information in I, 
read by the author 
Association of Musi- 
Engineers at Liverpool in 

followed by supplement 

illusteations in Appendix IL, whic 
mestion of the proper yen- 
drains and sewers. lagraims 
are well drawn and sp am 

is much in the volume to recom 
it, in spite of the criticisms given above. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

before our quarterly parts of 

Pag i terre ce 5 teh Book, — 

maintains its most excellent ee noe 

the choice of subjects covers, 5 Mh’. oF 

We are glac to sce that, gare 
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of 6d., is before us. In the Editorial columns we the Refe judgment ngs i 
: ree gave . Amongst the wit- 
rood Gothic subjects, among may be learn that this is the age of Science, which, we nesses called for the intiff were Mr Jan 
nentioned the picturesque church of St.Thomas hope, does not imply that it may not aiso be Wm. Stonhold, A.R.LB.A., and Mr. Heving. 
+ Winebelsea, some remarkably fine dra pat ol cen cpelarer se pleas a of Arundel, surveyor to Duke of 
® popularly written non-technical review a nce and for the defence Mr. Milne, A.S8.L., 


: 
: 
; 


the strange and unique church that is newest in the world of science and : 
oy nape le Hh lg e 8 Mr. Muir Mackensie, in giving judgment, said : 
 ® review, in short, of the specialised ¢,.4¢ the defendant set wr ée S a large om i 


E 






tower. The work illustrated is contemporary literature devoted to scientific ,: : i 

French and Altogether the S. matters. This information will be classified an oh Fg pli aaa a 

Boot contains an excellent collection of very under te headings ‘so that: the reader by which the plaintiff undertook to do the 4 

, useful measured work, and the -two may see at a glance the progress that is being work for Snod: Guess, “Wide the delandant 
pot wo plates contained in it are well worth a made in the subject in which he is specially alleged he had already paid. The defendant 
an _ The Architectural Record (New York) March interested. Authoritative articles written by further said that the amounts paid were more 
ar tet aumber is hardly up to the usually high experts will also form a feature of the review, than sufficient to cover the extra work done. 
Vour. sandard which characterises of its The present number contains sections devoted. Te verbal contracts were made at interviews, 
and as regards some of them the defendant 





most 
A “ Recent House on Lo: to notes on Engineerin: i 
Country : ng seineoring, Witele Telegraphy, ctiosed’ thet they ted’ Wuen confirmed by 





'S belief bers. 
MS mis. er : . ; 
- Island, Messrs. 8 & Wheeler the Scientific Side of Polar Ex loration, Man- T se jen; 
th’s Life which much space b chonet’ somewhat Lifting Kites, Book Reviews, a a number of = as, Saget, © Se 





other subjects. We hope the magazine will roof was technically u 
- - the defendant, and 
w- fill a want which we can understand has been «i (the Referee) pes wll "ts *his Tie to 


out- felt—that of focusing and collecting information decide that the defendant had not satisfied | 
odical. him that the two parties.on any one of the y, 
occasions made complete: verbal agreements. 
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iF 
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1) 
i 
Fp 


that he 
Tiptions, 
actively 
kept an 









pe 
iu 
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no 
we have on scientific matters in one peri 








mpplving pres a peed a aoe fea “ a 
F able except its ) & feature The question next. arisi was what was the 
hewmen of n other contemporary architectural publica- THE LONDON COUNTY sum to be paid to the latntitt for his services 
in & part tions An article on “ Tapestry and t COUNCIL. and disbursements. @ was entitled to be 
be or Hotel” and one om “ Architectural Models” = qe asus! weekly meeting of the Lond = ‘Jae Pry myers is cee ~ sihed 
remainder distinctly poor month! ndo , e wi ca 
* som a ; fa : Gone Sea Spring bed on Tueeday in the om seolies’ aa thew “cer, he) differ 
ve ° ee : ing- LW. ; materially, o i t 
le aoe The Century and After is an Peat Cnet ding ns, 8.W., Viscount little help in tequning pestle mo He had, 
: especially good number this month, though ae : howev da hich 
tion; but : Leoans.—The Finance Committee e ever, some data upon w he could act. 
is eon the of immediate interest to our readers mended that loans be made as follows - 21600 It appeared that the plaintiff was at work 
: Of real may not be many. A well- to the Hackney Met liten Be seek Giaie ., during sixty weeks, and there were documents 
informed contribution by Mrs. Ady on ‘ Sot aieneh fon y ropolitan Boroug neil showing the amounts for which he (plaintiff) 
oe (ardens of the Renaissance” shows.an intimate Bor soch Cocneil fee viene ne Stepney was. willing to do. certain parts of the work. 
foots s inowledge of the subject, and the fact that its aon Oe ey pda gg improvements and And there wae evidence as to the amount he 
ill 7 publication follows so quickly the mais pot ; ,087 to the Southwark had paid away in wages Upen the -wihale of 
i, illus. Vrs. Patrick Villiers-Stuart’s ea * Metropolitan Borough Council for electricity the facts he came to the conclusion that the 
uy of its Water Gardens” before the Society of ge ; £15,000 to the Woolwich Metro- _ plaintiff's oe was greatly ope we 
ome. h Council for electricity under- *o™e items a a 
pind yoann a that on p 0 of cur i — ~ y the other hand fair and reasonable value 
Suoxz, present issue, more attention is Tendere.—Tenders : of the plaintiff's work came to more than the 
td., 57 being given to @ of never-ending charm. : were received for the defendant had paid on account. Taking all 
7, The following passage from Mrs. Ady's article enlargement of Halstow-road School, Greenwich. the facte into cnalibechion, he had eA to 
will be of interest :— the conclusion that £1,089 was a fair amount 
tsa himeelts without doubt, designed the TRADE CATALOGUES. the Sefendant hed already paid £150, leeving A 
win proof im @ drawing by bie im the —— £350 as the amount for which plaintiff would Me 
Ufii (No. 1855), ty after We have before us an interesting catalogue &*t judgment. ‘ ; 
his manner, are outlines of fireplace euites issued by the Carron Company. Judgment was accordingly entered for plain- cai 
rurdens which he . east of whose reputation has ys been high and tiff for £350 with costs. at 
be bease, the who have i vi ir iti io : A stay of execution was asked for and f{ 
Tiber and Ponte M. A improved their tien since their ; Bit 
he adapted tothe gant a ion with Mesers, gden, who have stented on the usual undertakings. ge 
done much ; ement meta! Scarl wrence ‘ q 
i . work y Ben eo hen at ae pe 4 tent Mr ei omtlling of atom» 
r ° “ i . ’ ; 
— i : gh EC., vai for the plaintiff; and Mr. me 

















by at 
hese it the forego, oy there is much to be seid for the design of lon E.- 
dvided : out og tes ard 6 mantelpieces as part of a room and net as Johnston Edwards, instructed by Messrs. i 
savihon. y meeting in 7. é t accessories, the catalogue contains McDiarmid & Son, appeared for the defendant. a 
stairway led to @ capad’ aol with that any architect might find suitable eat te Bull ; 
hopins and elumpe of cypreases, whi third for use. Included in the suites given we Import ders. e 
mis garden shaped in the of @ may mention the excellent Adam design, Berors a full bench of magistrates at Leam- 7 
= ay in the hollow of the valley. Thie No. 49 Suite, No. 54 Suite, No. 57 Suite, j recently was heard a case of con- , 
— — could be ee ee an arena a No. 66 Suite, while Nos. 96 and 97 are very = gj ble interest to builders. Mr. Thomas e 
piece of water evidently imi - “the suitable for bedrooms. The Carron pn Pratt, who has recently rebuilt and modernised f 
oblong basim excavated im the tufa of ile States are among the best designed examples many old-fashioned residences, purchased 4 ya] 
tt Hadrian’s villa. voem, the slight indications ©f their kind, and are well , deservedly mansion in Beauchamp-avenue, razed it to the jae 
riven in Raphest'e f pupils up the known in the architectural profession. ground, and commenced building a large | 
fmm a ——— Lin aa oe —— J. a. — of oe me. modern villa residence on the site. The —_ Dey 
carly’ marked estminster, have issued a et dealing : ad, ious to hi rchase, st 
cones, Lena ee oo cach egg with concrete piling, a oar P. devoted perenne Su ae onl the stables and offices 
: to a description of Stewarts’ C-P concrete : bledo nditi Pending re- fig 
Harper is more than usually ac ahs itu wile Cedtane Mluciectlens ane ales given. Delldiag operations, Mér, Pratt wtilieed these a 
month, as, apart from its stories, it con an C-P (cast in place) method of concrete outhouses for storing materials required while aa 
*t. a ee Sir Oliver Lodge, and a piling may ~ ancy ee as py rebuilding was going on. ba eseaw ny 
7 ution by . A heavy steel tube is on top of a loose 7 at once assessed the stable and out- 44 
er tatitled * The Mystery of the AR Ruins,”’ cutt-tves point and devon inte the ground by ar ye in “beneficial oecupation” and i 
aai- illustrated photographs which a good means of a heavy drop hammer, and the tube claimed rates. This claim Mr. Pratt resisted. aS 
bi idea of the pS eres ord ble ruins. is filled with concrete to a height of several Mr. Har Field, who appeared on Mr. ey 
ich “A Group of Impressions,” by Mr. F. Walter feet above the level at which it is desiged to Pratt's behalf, cited ents where similar i i 
Taylor, consist 7 ' finish the head of the pile. The tube is then assessmenta, notably in Newcastle, had been +5 
en- a praca a og extremely good and steadily withdrawn, the concrete sinking, —— ° a | 
ms his fave of views. In writing of expanding, and tightly filling up the hole «o Mr. Pratt, in support of his own claim to " Pi 
ry, Hunti estigations of the ruins in Yucatan, Mr. formed. Messrs. Stewart also carry out re- exemption, said the outhouses were there, and & iy 
nd that inston says that there is every evidence inforced concrete work of every description. he used them, but did not really require them ; er. 
: ino Gor ones @ city there with as large —— he could have done just as well without them. Ne 
rae nas an ae He nea ee ee ee ay oY a af 
; to nm an r der 1 5 
ee TN NOPORTe ae Zee ee a 
é time vara ee never been questioned. ; eae 
v4 ‘efore the coming of the Spaniards. “ The In tHe Hicu Court or Justice. The Be after consultation, decided that ag | 
r tor — their ry sa from (Before Mr. Mem Mauna, Official pion cireumstances the rates were not enforce- 5 4 
bours ; ucatecos, so far as we Referee. ' ht ey 
y can lear > aid sid 
: The Grecks had ot thee eoanamieed th ononnen ss: NE. Bhs) 
‘ lated store of knowledge and of tool scoumu- — Tas action, whigh was « claim for work done LONGTOWN (CUMBERLAND) RURAL DISTRICT Reus 
7) ‘dozen great nations, the Yucat —_ ord and materials plied in redecorating, addi WATERWORKS. nj 4 
; their own culture and their own erude tools to Mr 7 he align McDiarmid, Pontes Messrs. lor & Wallin nted their ) 
- rely on. Each of these two nations was ici known as the Manor House, at Bury, Report to the Longtown Rural Di ict Council 4 
4 because it was full of new ideaa We Leow in Sussex, which defendant desired to be pre: {or supplying portions of the perishes of “at 
the ideas of the Greeks not only from their ruins, served as an old country mansion, concluded Hetheregill and Sta leton with water, the esti- ia) 
but from their books. Those of the Yucatecos this week. mate being about £3,500. The Council haye ; 
“re known only from their ruins, and those The original charge for the work amounted now instructed Messrs. Taylor & Wallin to ‘wee 
Tui. show. that. in att, architecture,” sad to £1,874 6s. 7d., and various sums of money extend the scheme, and report fully upon 3 
tllied crafts. brilliant id the having been paid during the of the supplying the north-eastern, eastern, and south- r; 
dumerous.”? must have been work, amounting to £844 Is. , left the ns of the rural district. By this af 
) The fi balance now claimed at £1,030 5s. 5d. extended echeme recta cin Be yl ie 
Which j rst number of the Scientific Review, The hea ocoupied ten days, and was consideration, the scheme necessitating / 5 
's to be published monthly at the price of brought to a on Tuesday last week; when something like 30 to 40 miles of water-mains. 
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THE BUILDER. 


& fAprit 10, I9T4, 


Uist of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 


advertised in this number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. vill, x. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 

made for tenders; and that deposits are 


The date given at the commencement of each 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


Those with an asteris, (*) are 


paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of thow willing tc 


*,* It must be understood that the following Paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for 


errors that may occur. 





Competitions. 


Area 15.—Durham.—Iystrrvre.—The 
Lite: Institute are 


Plans to be received 


Georetary, Mr. “John Walker, 11, Eliss-atreet, 
riston, 
Mayr 1-—@ -—Sympouica, Scutprure.— 
he Glasgow Cospetation ineity oaitin t 
eubmit competitive models for four s of 
ezmepoligal eculpture. See edvertioement In asus 
me i —S8r. Page's Deres.—The 
ridge use ra- 
tion of London invite designs from British areb 
Bridge. £300, £200, and £100 re- 
spectavel be is Sir William 
BE wi B gee cdvethiooment 1 Sense a 


ber 12. 

May 15.—Home Counties.—Lanourers’ Cor- 
taGts.—The proprietors of Concrete and Con- 
structional Engineeri invite designs for 
oe = otiages. Bre main —_*t 

guineas, a z ve 

0 guineas each. Seo edvertisemen tn tsone 


Juxe 2.—Grimsby.—Civs.—The Committee of 
the New Constitutional Club invite designs for 


new to be erected at t of £3, 
ew premises e oes Se See, 


exclusive of fees and \ 
£40 (which will merge with the architect's com- 
i Particulars 


-ission), £20, and £10 2 
of Mr. H.W, V. Sbeckell, sectelery, Conte 
i Club, Victoria-street, Grlsunky. Deposit, 


JawvaRy 15, 1915.—Cotzor Memontat Lecrune 
Hauu.— or the Alexander Sicnvens 
revelling udentship must be delivered by the 
mw ve s 
* No Dare.—Chester.—Hovsmc Desicrs.— 
The Chester Corpengtion invite designs for 


Contracts. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 
The date given at the commencement of each 
is the latest date when the tender or 


the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


Aran 11.—Bridport.—Hostrrat.—Erection of 

i Dorset. Quantities 

of the tects, Mesers. Shayler & Bill, Wel- 
i. i OP epawennity ia: ion of 

Sunday school and assembi hall for St. he's 


Ch Sharieton, Wi ig 
Messrs. J. Witham Cocking ‘aa Feu nathan 
joint architects, ict bers, - 


APRIL | 14. — Barrow. Appitions, 
erc.—Erection of @ new c and alterati 
ng building at Lato reet 








Apri. 14. — Straffan. — Hovsr.—Erection of 
at Harte Co, Kildare. for 
Ag Mee BO Bal ie tone 


Apa, 15, — Crompton. — Corracts.—For ¢ 
of hy cog a my 5 cottages i 

tae vident Bodiety, 
secretary, Park-street, Shaw, - 
Apr 15.—Dromore.—-Caurce.—Erecti 
church at Dromore, Ce, Down, fo the Committee 
ties of Mr . C, er _Seottiah Provident. 
9, Royal-avenue, Belfast. Deposit, £3 ls. 

Apri 16. — Macclesfield. — ios 
Erection of @ sanitary convenience, York-street, 
or the Corporation. Quantities at the ugh 


urveyor’s Offive, Town a 
Aran 15. — ee, Senate Hovsr,—De- 
molishing an existing retort and ohiperet 
bui ng @ new brick retort 
long by , wide, for the row Gas - 


é rticula f Mr. J. W. Bottom 
pani, Gaowenien Milnrew. - EN: 
Aran 15. — Oldham. — Cusicirs.—Erection of 

cubicles at Westhulme Hospital for the Corpore- 

tion. Quantities of the h Surveyor. 
Apri, 15.—Rotherham.—Orricrs.—Erection 
one ft, Rotherham (Masaboro’), for ~ ui 
way Company. Quanti a e 
ineer’s Derby Station. 
Arai. 15.—V, Places.—ParrrinG.—The 
North-Eastern Railway Com invi 
for station 


of 
d- 







Tyne ® Ae a (4) 
engine «¢ i. i 

P. and Sunde ranch, Bold h, 

Brockley Whine Pee Uk ‘Beolapoed, "Vion: 

D' and 


tte re a es 


rton 





Harrison, District Engineer, Forth Banks, New- - 


Apnit 15. — Various Places. — Partie. ~ 
Painting the station er etc., on the 
écllowing branches, viz. :—(1) well to Hartle- 

|; (2) Easington to Hart; (3) and West 
artlepool Stations, for the N mm Rail- 


a 3 titi t as f the 
Compan E 4 Tesincee, ike “ D, Rud- 
gerd, Bishop A - 





on the fo is. :— 
North to South Gosforth; <3) Bouth 
fee Of Me he, euwelaad Branch, Rashes 
°o . ° . * 
New Bridgs-ctreet, Newcastle-on- y a 
Apri 16, — and Pontycymmer.— 
Povick-sTaTions, ETC.—. ion of & new po 


station eat Caerphilly and 













Ava, 17,—Chitterne.— Corners —Erection of 
a 


i in the parish of Chitte } 
Warminster “h.D.¢. Seeciflention of 5 Pay: c 
Hancock, urveyor » fhe Coaneil, High-street, 


Aram 17, .— Sandwich.—Pirise ~ 
tion of new ish hall and works * paw tec 
yrerewith at Sandwich. Quantities of Messr 

ennings & Gray, architects, 4 8. Margaret’s- 
street, Canterbury Deposit, £3 3. 

Arai 18.—Brentwood.—ite-mrcriox —Taking 
down of @ tw matcb-lined corrugated iron 
paiiding. 102 ft. Fey by 75 ft. om re-erect- 
i same. on new «i upon p fo atio 

t the Brentwood Asylum “howe 

rticulars obtained from the Clerk of Works 

Arau 18. — Cardiff.—Fioorme.—Provision of 
pe Pa i = ~ Cargill Workhouse, Specifi- 

tion - 5 ur J. ris, Cler Jnion 
Offices, Queen’s-chambers. Cardiff. . 

Arai 18. ~ Cardiff. — Nunszs’ Roow.—Exten- 
cion of nurses’ room at the Hospital, Head. 
quarters gente, Ely, near Cardiff, for the B.G. 

m of Mr. Arthur J, Harris Clerk. 
nion Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff. 

Aram, 18. —Cardiff.—Parrise, rrc.—Cleaning, 
colouring, painting, and paperhanging Children s 
Homes at. (1) Headquarters, Ely; Cardiff and 

; and (2) Barry and Dinas Powis. for 
the B.G. Specification of Mr. Arthur J. Harris, 
Clerk, Union Offices, Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff. 

Aprm 20. — Abertillery: — Wiis, evc.—For 
laying-out grounds of County School, erection of 
bo’ w ete., for the Governors. Quan- 
b+ al Mr, X. he tag Check, Council 

* illery. it, 5. 

Apa 20, —- Barrow-in-Purness. — Fioor.— 
Laying new floor, .providing and fixing screen, 
ete., at tee no ng: tg Cosatities at the 
Borough s ‘own 4 

Apri, 20. — Doncaster.—Bxivct.—Rebuilding 
and —— Ay Sheepwash Erin, Rossing: 
ton .C. ification from the 
Council's rveyor, Mr. WR Crabtree, Union 
Offices, fig it: 


i revt, Ly eel 
caste Gaara i of the East pees vee 
i tenders ti a new boiler- 
see and ale shaft, additional water- 

etc 


_—IKendal.—Htt.—Erection of public 
hall, Old Hal near Kendal. Information 
‘odd, Hon. Secretary, at tue 
fications of Mr. J. Stalker, archi- 


— Bor.er-HOvseE, 


ee eragnesy.—Cueee a lag 
pe : i tower ani ilding 
poe mee ~ the’. Cathefic church, F gag men vere 
of onan ae H. nee & Son, architects, 
20, k- Dublin. # 
APRIL 20, Monmouthshire. ~ Senos. 
Tenders invited by the Monmouthshire E.C. for 
Uietde Connell Sohool Slacnavom, Men 
i . aenavon, | 3. 
e domestic arts and man instruction 
centre laena - (8) erection © 
“fastest vy the ong R New Tredegar, 


instructio: 

i fice of Mr. John Bain, 

pk he at ee otis ewpart. Deposit, 

1s. in each case. a 
ApRiL Rotherham. — Exressions. 

extensions to the clontelate works for 


tion, Quantities of Mr. E. B. Martin, 

er oTfown fis\l, Rotherham. ie 
tion a4 urnscoe. — S1aBiss, B10 . 
office *nigble. outbuildings, and tempo 
ame, Thorne oo Ball 

t or to the Comeell Counci 

it, 108. 

~ 4 a. BaNDsTaxD. — The 

wv. .D. wite tenders for supp-y an 
APRIL of a na \ ; ia 

— 1, — CONVENIENCE 

vision 5 ie iy accommodation at the diaries 
Depot Charles Furness, (ene : 
Msoteer. Offices, Wect Caroline-street, 
TRewcHEs. — The 
Metropolitan 1 ay ma igvile tenders for 
: at ranches oat other work at the 

* 28. | remeron OF Swim- 
: : mag the West London 


Mctrict invite tenders for extensio® © 


ising of 

ge co na, 
; ‘lway wand or 
7 Wm. i} O a 


a. 6a. 












‘ihe »if shewte a 


Sweea. ff SSO t =o 


sa, gm 
ee 2s 


ay. 


ApkIL 10, 1914.] 


a he emma oot 
eae te to. submit, near 
al Ca sta os 
fata eel a 


Island.—Corrac 
ued Se. wey inland, Co. 


omy one Pedy = inte 


“aE H 

es on of Bice i Hubert, 663 bun. 
tad pa x wae ae — For 

with ont F ry Meat M 


Sacicaions. at Badd 2 ane 


6 a 


pep on 2 TSM ‘anu InsTITUTE.— 
For rerelion of we ) erection 2 ep Reese Goes @) ¥-~ 


tions to } 


— S ) erection 
co ies 2 Bore i (eneine 
felda, eto» Porm. Nitec 
Quantities ete., of Ef oe C. tle, Win- 


chester. jo ts 22 2s. 
Lierations end additions | requi ae ae * Wibsey 


ibrary, for on. antities 
Bnoch ty eee Town A geet Ornees.— 
APRIL * _ worth. — mx 
Erection of for the Dod 


D.C. tities of tite. Ernest Ww. 
= po hitect comGuantiiee surveyor, 10, Regent-street, 


Barnsley 

* vai. 25.—Manchester.—_New Scnoo..—The 
Manchester Education Commi invite tenders 
for tet works required in erection of a 


— Uxbridge. — Barns.—Erection of 
iin — ba at the Council’s Depot, 


Woierloo-road ed, Uxbriigs vie = of the 
Council's L. ‘“Sves, 
PRIBA., “ta Hil tres, U 


ke Py ouse, COTTAGES, 
Steward soe Aagehy 
ee ae Sous ae at the East 


ding Lanatic Asylum, Be Quant ties 
rey me of the Agent, a. . & " Tate, County 


Hall, Beverley. Deposit, 


Apart 30. n hahford.— Paras, ee _—Erection of - 


building, comprising water baths, 
sttendant's SOOm, t., at Beaver-cens, $5 the 
Ashford U.D.C. of . Wm. 
Terrill, Surveyor, fi 


et ad ae " Places.—Pan a buildines, 
C pain 
ae sppouch fences, ste ete., “2 the fo 

ing stations :— _and goods 
stations; Polesworth, passenger tion ; Ather- 


assen unea ’ 
pore an station mig md os ‘Bulkins ton, 


passenger station 

( Brinklow, 
— ¢ of inside e eatoney for = %. Lon on 
tnd No N rth- Woon way . nti- 
thee at the Divisional Engineer's Office, Castle 
Station, Northampton. - Buil : 
May 4. — Qipperary. — Hovses.—Building o 
twenty. ar ge emoiats Stems houses ~~ B-) ntiiions 
ance t ans, cations, 

pupered x. sg oon a Surveyor. Quantities 

etc, at the Emmet-street, Tip- 


° he Dede “is —Scnoo. Exrenst 

* May 5,.—Rochester. ON .— 
Tend ited for extension of Sir Joseph 
Wiiiheats Mathematical School at : 
May 8, — i of a 
ond Rational gehoo tional at Dunbe at Co. 
an ec 

Kilkenny” Mr. 3. Cabill, P.P., Rewereen fe: 


Kilk 
* May il. -—Gullaser’—-Corseene, The Guild- 
ford T.C. imvite tenders for erection of twenty 


No. Dare.—Bingley.—Pumr-novse, Tc. 


Erection of house, lime shed, offices, etc., 
t the posal for the 
tthe Dowlay sewage dispose! works, for te 
veyor, Town , Bingley. 


No Dare. — Bury —Prorone Patace.—Erection 


: ict house Quan to Mr. 
F E) Millward, 9, SS a. 


i Watch see tls. 

One +t ames 

1 Taylor Scott, F.R.I. BA. 36. aoe 
No Date. — vgn Be — Hovsr.—Erectio 


te gg e 

—~ ve. D Fairbank anf om, architect, 3 

Hesneek 

Ne Dare. AINTING, ETC.—For tenders 

for the i light; 

feeds Rog bn 
or Clu 

“he eee: saa weet Et 

Sheet at N Wood, ue. 

veyor, 13, 


Mercial-street, 
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FURNITURE, MATERIALS»-etc. 


rg baa eeninet on tee alien at Tie 
Inst.C.E., City Engineer, City 


Apri 1 
Supply hay the needles of Engli 
t one ehiDps euale oot 


ah. tbe Porous i 
FB gy nee ae 
Corpora 


ectricity seperenent of the 
part- 


galvanised aon pipe 
mains and connections, F< Youn att of =< of 
Betley, Engineer, etc., Borough Gas- 


— MATERIALS 

- ‘kiddie W ar Ward, County 6 of 
materials, drain 
Schedules from Mr, W . Whyte, District 

Beets 
Ape 20 0. Inverness. —Mareruats.—Supply to 
= Conseil of lime, ironmongery, epecial cast- 
cast and wrought ironwork, brasework 
oma, wrought-iron pipes and fittings, lead, 

acke for gas maine. 

r of the Manager at the Gaeworks. 
21. — Brighton. — Ceuext.—Supply of 
Portions cement as year for the Corporation. 
Borough Surveyor, Town 


a —Marrriuts.—Supply to the 
Cork Harbour Commissioners of timber, oo 


oS tal castings 
— —_ ae in screws, and files, 


eta] caeti 
etc. By, Sd onder “at Sota t 
Commissioners’ 
Hone use-street, Cork. 
Arai 22.—Cardiff. 
twenty standards of 
b and t. lo in 
nm to be obtained at the office of Mr. 
M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer, City 


* Apa = “New Cross.—Ciraxmc axp Panrr- 
The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite 
coe for ny pnd pointing work at the 
Apa. 23. cnsingeen .—Decoratrve Worxs 


anp Reparrs.—The Kensington Board of Guar- 
} ae wage fe ee for decorative work at the 


road. 
$3. — Stowmarket. 


le of discharging 200 to 250 gallons per 
minvie and throwing to a height of 140 ft. 
a@ motor firoengine of similar capacity), 
with all accessories, and 
uncil’e Fire-station Stowmarket. 
— the 


castings, 8 Gasworks z cast-i 
Br Lech General Manager, 
~_ Wigan.— Sanitary 7. preg; an 
of AT 000 galvanised eanitar 


- " + West, Wi 
rk, King or Sinenaven. — Roap Marerits.— 


& tin Bisensven V- D.C. of 850 tons of 
t an 
Byori of ' E. W. Edw 


— Fuire-encrse.— 


_—Mareruts. —Supply to the 
-iron pipes, retort 
of tender of Mr 

flices 


tons of pmestone 


EEREERINS. IRON, AND STEEL. 
.—Godmanchester. —River Wat.— 
river wall in front of the causeway. 


Speci somone of the Surveyor, Post-street, God- 


steam ees ee type), a, fF, 
iG. i 


Particulars of Mr. 


cE Et ch, 
is 
ee. of Mr. J. 


aaa en 
° 
ventila Blac 


Holden, 164. ete road, 
APRIL 


= 8 
fe M Inet. E. 


= -e aon i 


—Cardiff sot pt op tan ee 
or be Board of 


Lamenere aoc EL 


[Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised im this issue.) 
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Arr. 16.—Glasgow.—Fur Economisre.— 
Suppiy and erection of ms economiser and 
Gis steam empeeneeies a J rs Hos fal. 

r eter Fyte, 
hief _wigue mers tk 23, Montrose-street, 


Glasgow 
B.S oT an in a the “Calder 
and Hebble Canal sad ee ooye ot et Salter- 
hebble. *Specifeatio r. 
— pic i aft a “— Hall. 
——¥ “‘Dengst, 2 
Liusixc.—Supply 


'AST-IRON 
ton eee st iso li f .pompens 
well and shafts ‘et gai beat So tingham, 


for the o* Mrs Cc. B. 
Newton, Wins Ce. °C Water end Gas 
Engineer, Hu 1. 
Apri 20. — East Preston. Bo: 
t Preston “Union invite tenders for supply 
and ge of @ new steam boiler. 
; vols power drive — ING 
Machine. “Sip per peeding 
a pecitestion “of Ms. 4 me aeRisoz. 
— ramways, 55, 
SS 


i ee Bene, Wipers. 
—Widening of the line construction ms a 
connecting line at Aree for a Lan- 
cashire and i = ~e Railwa qosr- 
aes at the Engineer's Office unt’s 


anchester. 

Apri 22.—London.—Execrric Instatation.— 
Electrical installation at A ra Wilsonstreet 
Elementary School, N., comprising 
about 218 wi pein nts wm" Oka lights, for the 

don C.C. uan » from the Chief 
ineer of the Council ee Ww Humphreys, 
at =. P aaa Hall, SR 8.W. 


| RE CRG RE Surrry.—In- 

stalling tae —_ - apparatus in ward 
blocks a: Eastern ital, Homerton, 
i : the Meteopolites ylums d. 
Specification Same gy Office of the Board, Embank- 


* Apa 23. nt Rewovas v Garons- 
FIERS, .ETC.—The Managers . ndon 
School District invite tenders for removal of 
calorifiers, pipe work, and sprays at the ewim- 
ming bath. 
Apri, 25.—Rottingdean.Sea Derences.— 
East Sussex C.C. invite tenders for sea 


Aprit 27.—Melbourne.—Cnrints.—The Agent- 
General for Victoria, Australia, invites tenders 
for overhead travelling cranes for sub-stations 
and lifting tackle for power-station, for use in 
connection with the electrification of the Mel- 
bourne Suburban Railways, now being carried 
out. Specification from Messrs er 
McLellan, consulting electrical engineers, 32, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, 

May 9.—Isle of Man.—Bracon.—The Commis- 
sioners of Northern Lighthouses invite tenders 
for the ng ee @ concrete beacon on the 
Whitestone . which lies off the Point 


submerged at all inte ot the tide. Plans at 
the office a Mr. Stevenson, M Inst.C.E., 
Engineer hy Commissioners. _ George 
street, Bainoureh. Deposit, 2 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Apri. 14.—Aldershot.—Srewrrace.—Providing 
and laying of sewers, additions to pumping- 
station, new boiler and steam engine, etc. Par- 
ticulars of Mr. F. C. Wren, Surveyor to the 
ne i . Municipal-buildinge, Aldershot. Deposit, 


Apri 14.—Kendal.—Srewrrace Worxs.—Con- 
struction of three 100-ft. diameter filter floors, 
with channels, humus tanks, storm-water tanks, 
and alterations to aps * tanks. , oe Corpora- 


tion. wets ge ne . Oxberry, 
Bo Engineer, Town Hall . Kendal. 

Arai Movelling, d t te peor en. - 
cavating an u ae my 
Hargraves’ Recreation Geom Tne thon 
Oice._ Quantities at the Boneh t Surveyor’s 


— * different — — itie wee 
m Me, our d s' Hah. ities o 


the Town Stoke-on- 
—_ Raper. Ss Zi is. 


~—Sraeret Wonrxs.—Execu- 
tion a strest in Downs Court-road, Couls- 
don; and B road Chive-gead. Melrose- 
avenue, and — = itcham, for the 
Croydon = Ae of the Council's 


Surveyor, Mr. B Chen Chart, F.8.I., Katharine- 
street, Croy “Deposit, 
APRIL is — Oldham. — 


Worxs.—For 


~~ a 
i portions of Manley strest Wind- 
cor-romd, or” the Seccutee SF “the 
7 reggore Oli. Rox \DS 


Appar 17. a yg .—Surfaci about 
22,000 eq. yds. carriageway 

road. Merton, sith nous material, for 
Merton and M U.D.C. Specification of 
Mr, G. Jerram, r and Surveyor, Counci 


the oD C. of Quantities of the Sur- 
or 

of at oed for 

U.D.C 7 of Bee Dan i x= ait 
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af bese! - " « Sng OMe AB ted bn ee fea 
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APRIL - — Goole. i 5 .—Cesisbenetion of 
branch sewers connections, consistiag of 
about 6 miles of stoneware Lo aah migenwe with 


les and other accordance 
with we. shy Taviog igentien rere 
eesrs. a ayior~ 
og Nad de Clerk to the Goole 
omy .—Construc- 
eartheaware 


tion of a retaining wall. and 12- 
sewer i uddersfield-road Pi the Cor 
pine p ecification of Mr. James Tord. 


M Tas t.C. serge Engineer, Town Hall, 
Halifax. deposit. £10 ‘ 
APRIL ruction 


f tfall Sho toun of Westport, 
o aoe ower te) es 

ith t P 
scooedenes wih WP CRT. which ean. be 


a 


= BUILDER. 
us ag gs oN 
cmiae Aad ig the 


21— Willesden —Roup-manro,_ ETc.— 
in 
timate: CC 


An, Sr Seate balleT ree hs Oe 
jy ater Pg of oe Sonn “Tos 
. 5 n- 
. A.M Inst.C.E., 2 
Hall, Stockport. : a 
Apri 24. ce Worgs. — 





[APKIL 10, 


IQI4. 
Ma wore Hal 
ORK.—The Se rPTic TaN ayy 
ite tende ) 


ucation Com. 





ion o 
argh eee work. * ae 
_ Formati 
Geren nection with the File 
7 mond, antities, ete, 
. William D. Te! fer, Dy 


él le. reet, Edinburgh Deposit. 


fication of Mr 4 ‘Bt itterheld: 


Secretary of skeen Weterwoks Company’ 
Public Appointment. 
— Survermc Assisr . 

for th hai yh ipal , Coyne faite ep licatiom 


penction Sales, 





APRIL ° Docks. — 
rate ides Sons, & Cassel] will ~ 9 by 
premises, plant and machinery, 


will el 7.—Sudbury.—Messrs. Walton & Lee 


auction, at 20, Hanover-square, W., 


+ a Dare — Haslemere.—Mesers, DS 
Son. & will sell b wai 
Sos : Oakley wil pny y auction during 1914 


(Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.) 





_ METROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


Ar the month 
Water Board gn Pray ta last a ee eit 
matters were d 

New Works 7 ‘Se 1 ao District.—A a 
estimate of £21,925 wae approved for the con- 
struction of a reservoir at Shooter's Hill. the 
erection of @ pumping etation, and the 
of @ main. 

Completion of i Large Regt ihe vee 
Committee reported on or letion me me 
contract of Meouss. Cc Bony Wall. i. for 
corer: * King 
in the afer. was ccomaed “7 
IF Yo of the whole of 
ba hy feragunied “to a = 1s. 9d., 
which is ie. excess 
om. plus £3,106 additional authorised capendi- 


The Littleton Reservoirs —The Works Comm. 
mittee submitted a number of revisions to the 
Board’s model form of contract in respect of the 
conditions. to” be issued the construc- 
tion of reservoirs 6 and 7 at Lait eton, and they 


to payment. as.. ¥ 
widen the of firms who might be expected 
to submit te b 





METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


At the sitting of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board on Saturday the following matters were 
dealt with :— 

Tuberculosis Senatoria.—In ng gpa with 
the instruction to them to take the necessary 
steps for the provision of new sunttanio. the 

urposes Committee that 

the Managers avprove of '— Foss 3 = rym al of = 
architect, at an agreed 

as to the sums con ots tem rubs and 

ee ona D an su s 

being approved, the ote mmittee be 

oat orised to recommend pome Nap gre an archi- 

amidase ae eas dar nee 

uantities.—It was pease. 

Pointed “ta. Be. os of 

pointed take ‘out the roment Be ey a age 


coe [et he 


ex- 

onan gh East Cliff House, aoe. in accord- 
ance with the working drawinge and specifica- 
Son fo 5 be prepared S Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, 
reported” Bec o By os ig —The Works Committee 


ae before # 
ange i acherne. 
Tootine ge ey ¢ = hich 


ot gts Wag | It see a 
thems tate Loeal it was deci | PA tyme 


Lin 


FOREIGN AND AND COLONIAL. 


Wooden Houses, Sheds, and Cottages, etc., 

H.M. Consul at Punta Arenas (Mr. C Cc. A. 
Milward) reports that he hap received an 
inquiry forthe names of United Kingdom oon- 
structors of wooden houses, sheds, cottages, 
etc., who ship these buildings i in ome ae 
piete, so that they eneily grocted ot 

their destination. Catalogs prices (if 
Sngion iliide of winetan heute + 

the British Consulate, Punta Arenas. ge 
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senses 18 17 
D’ble Str'teh’rs 17 17 6 
Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 


That wignas 2 4 
Best Ground Blue tin 8 xe 


Nore—The cement 
Fada Se 


Seed Setlon Pine tanaka 300-0: be 


per Gon at tif. dot. 











STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 
Bara Sronm—delivered on road waggons, s. 4. 
<<. pe Seboeseses ies ‘thes i} 


Delivered at Railway Dept. 


Te Tee eee eee 


s. 4. 
2 10 


6 in. 

WP ND obs cvnin nce cove cescendescce . 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto ............ 2 6 
8 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ...... 0 11) 
2. te a Cee 07 
1g in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto..............00006 8 


Harp Yorer— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random blocks ...............++++ 3 0 


Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 






6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 
super.) Tae Te eT eRe ee ee ee eee 2 8 
6 in. rubbed two 3 0 
8 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ....-- 1 2 
2 in. self-faced random flags..........+++-+*:- 0 5 
SLATES. °s 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
£ad In. Ie. £ a4. 
20 x 10 best blue 20 « 10 best 
peee Eureka : 8 
20 x i2ditto.. 13 17 6 fading 15 1 } 
20 x 10 Ist q 20 x 12ditto.. 18 7 8 
ditto ...... 18 0 18x 10ditto.. 138 5 ° 
Ho i ¥ 16 ° x (ea 10 5 
me i 
Bue blue manent green 11 % : 
: a ° 1212 6 18 x 10dith.. ae : 
16x8 | 612 6 16x 38 ditt .. 
TILES. 
At Rallway Dap. a. ; 
Best s. d. 
br rand,plaim sand- P 
faced (pet 1000) . 
Do. pressed oe 6 
8 
0 
8 





onke-t 


ea eRe <E 


er ee te ee ee ee oe oe ee ee ee ee 








NK « 
in ND 
» Beptic 


ation of 
1e Fife 
8, ete, 
fer, 2. 
deposit, 


or lay. 
| Water 
erfield, 
mpany, 


— The 
cations 
85 per 


flesers. 
ell by 
linery. 
& Lee 
e, W., 


Smith, 
g 1914 


om wre 
wreoe@ 


s. 4. 
5 0 
i2 6 


7 6 
40 


conn to 
eoo @ 
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w 
o Woop. es ee af 
- pest in. by Tin. and £ 
mero gam en Sec wee 
ST ty A 
et sg'easa's 2° 7 13 10 0 
patos; bast 2 010 0 less 
ag 6 cess owe Ere T eS Ta Tin. and 8 in. 
seconds eeeeeeeeee 0 ) less than 
Deal: onde shone ee ee 010 0 ” 16" 
wile in. and din. by@in. 1110 0 .. 1220 @ 
ih Orcs 1010 © .. 1110 0 
Boards— 
te eit im. by 7in..... 010 0 more than 
ieee ae 
nl aiat: best” middling At per load of 50 tt, 
Danzig or Memel (average 60 
specification) eeeereeere Ye 4 “* 5 ry 0 
cond wees ececsessers “* 
inber @in.to10in.) 317 6 .. 4 0 0 
‘ost timber (6 in. to in.) os Q .. $10 0 
oedish balks » «+ «ao oes a ee 
coo we 68 eae 8 
Jorszrs’ Woop. At per standard. 
Oe tn: eke cssecee OS 00... @ 8 4 
sia by @ Me oe ie a 8 Ow 
aT] ees | Beets fe 
Oy 1h Me concorseovse S320 8 2210 0 
Do 3 in. by O im, .....s 0 00 
sateen, 95 Se. ant 2 °° 1 0 8 
By 9 ise on stg tees 15 on 
ML and 8 Bh inc 100 .. 1700 
POT Ho (400... 600 
wert y ae 300 .. 4200 
Do. 8 in, by 9 in. reasee 20 8 8 o 21 8 9 
—_ pesca: 1710 © .. 1810 0 
Do. Sim. by @ im...... - 18 0 Q .. 7 2 0 
gf GH Xe sys oad 14 R 4 ns 15 2 9 
po sta. pO Rses-n-ee HFS st is we 0 
ye aye 
“7 « ascis'W'ia6y 1610 © .. 1710 0 
ee a a a © 
siatens js dicts 00 :. 1310 0 
Tees 1410 0 ., 1610 0 
ae 13 0 0 .. 14 0.0 
iiceeesesses 18 QO 13 10 0 
Coder 2 in. thick extras. 010 0 .. 1 0 0 
shetty na 23100 .. 2% 00 
HUG ..ccecyecevsecess 50 O O «upwards, 
rele ermrenorninen oF SF 4 A 
x ottes tS te 066 
als oseess woaseenes 
Bi ee ®o. 039 
foes nina mele ee Beer ee 
VuinscotOak Logs, perft.cube 0 7 6 .. © 9 0 
Dry Wainscot per ft, 
super. as inch ....... went ae 01s: 
i Os : Qissanks ta 68 6 
Mahogany — Honduras 
bie -rpascaceeacanvge ow .. 
ape entins icce, see See oa 
(ueMahogany.........- O14... O08 6 
wa oe hase t o12 
fect Ttalian  Welaad 0010 .. O14 
per Rangoon 
—— peneunesnate'ks A : se | . 
le a cose ese ee 
American Whitewood 
er ft. cube ...... see. ees: OSS 
Prepared ete. — Per square. 
tin by 7 tm. ro anger 
gtr eer ous .. 018 0 
y > 
ad ae eae ou 09 .. 01 0 
Kin. by 7 im. , planed 
fe catehe sinensis OE a. 2 ee 
IV white, planed 
ata eae . OM O .. O16 0 
: bag * ences 
Aes 3 mw eewiots, Ge Hane = ee 
i matened ee ouw6.. o8 6 
mised, and ¢ 012 6 ou 0 
iiteme 2 SS SHS 
uoy?in 86 le O18 OU. «(O16 6 
$in, at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, 4c, 
co maces 
ile Steet Jolstd, ordinary € 3. 4. a 4. 
"or Girdems. es seer 9 Qo 0 ** 10 0 0 
eee ew eee eee bees 1 0 6 a 12 0 0 
Med Compound Stamshiione’” 12 oo 3. 18 0 0 


THE BUILDER. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, Ac. (continued), 
In (onion 


il ge eee 
ans, 

Angles, Tees, and Channels, £ s. re a, 

sections.......... 11 0 0 12 0 0 

Flitch Plates ...6.-+6+.+.+- “a. 6.0 0. 88,-8:8 

Po - 60 v 900 
METALS, 
Per ton, in London, 

Inor— ° £ad4 £a 4, 
Common Bars..........-. 9 @0 . 910 0 

good merchant @6 0 915 
os se 0 
siefordsnire © Marked 
iS rr 11 0 0 _ 
Hoop Iron, basis price rs 19 H ° =:s 
Set he = 

Sheet Iron Black— “i 

Ordinary sizesto20g. ....10 56 0 .. _— 
” ” 24g. . ll 5 0 e — 
, 26 g. + 12215 0 as 

Sheet Tron, Galvanise! fiat, ordinary quality— 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 f%. to 20g. ........ 1610 0 — 

Ordinary sizes to 22 g. and 

ahineks. ues. = 

Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 18 10 es _ 

” ” 22g. and 
. Le peeseee 2 : —_ 
g. _— 

Galvanised 
ber - Yd sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 

DR onigbebebescesceres = 
24 - > - 0 

Ordinary sien, 26g. ...... 1615 0 rn 
Best Soft 

by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. and 

CE iden ctaneusesnes 12 _ — 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 

BEB. coccees Deh ees eoe - 1310 0... — 
Best Steel Sheeta, 26g... 1510 0 .. - 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in....... 1 ae 5 

(Under 3 in., usual trade extras. 
LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London. 

Lzap—sheet, Engush, 4 Ib. £ 8, & 

ORE ED 2. ccccccccecess 2110 0 .. a 

in colls..... SERRE Se a ~ 

PAPO .nccceveveces eos = : : _ 
ao Mie OEE kos oe at 

Vielle Montagne ........- é = 5 rH - 
CopPrER— 

Strong Sheet ........ perrib. 0 1 1 _ 
, _— aa ® es. _ 
Copper nalis........ aa 010 - 
Copper wire........ * o10.. - 
Strong Sheet 010 = 
esc scas | op 01 R io - 

Trx—Eneglish Ingots .. 1 ee 

SoLpsr— Plumbers’ a 60010. - 
Tinmen’s ......++-- pa ae & oe _ 
Blowpipe ... ...-++ pat 028 « - 


£ s. 4. 
02s 
02¢ 
026 
026 
02° 
029 
0 211 
ton 2915 0 
ton 28 0 0 
cwt. 0 9 O 
barrel 112 0 


I 


eececoooesooecoeca caaof 
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ee ee et et 
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eteeeeeeeererere 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








Remittances {payshle to Tax BUILDER Lp.) should be 
TENDERS. 





tings ; 
Oxford,* £1,547 for other building work. 
BEDFORD.—For motor at the Swan Hotel. 
Mr. Herbert ‘ord :-— 
E. Cagbeard... bch 4 





1,309 


eee eweees 





COLCHESTER. —For erection of farm bailiff’s house, 


for the Corporation :— 
Kidman & Sons* ......... £002 12 8 


ISLINGTON.—For paving work in H -park. 
Mr. J. B. Barber, Reventon Hall, iit ees 
G. Wim SR |} 
io F ing and Paving Co. (1914), 


W. Manders & Co. CRS SOE Ee aa 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd., Hamilton 
House, Bishopsgate, E.C.*............ . 667616 8 


KNARESBOROUGH.—For erection of children’s 
homes, for the Board of Guardians :— 


tees 











Mason: A. H ee eee Sid ate eaieen £2651 0 0 
Joiners : Kitching Bros., Kaaresborough*® ... 349 18 6 
Piumber : C. Scholes, Harrogate*............... . 8 0 
Plasterer: R. Fortune, Harrogate*.... 8110 0 
Slater : ~—— Harrogate® ............ 0... 70 0 0 
Painters : Topham Bros., Harrogate* ......... 2818 6 


LEYTON.—Slating work at the baths, for the Leyton 
Urban District Council :— 
Ellis, Partridge, & C0." ......c0-.ce-svesseee-es £19 11 


LONDON.—Enlargement of Kilmorie-road School, 
for the London County Council :— 
W. Downs ............ £11,382 | J.Smith&Sons, Ltd. £10,209 
W. Akers&Co.,Ltd, 10,993 W. Smith & Son 10,165 
& 10,841 | W.Moss&Sons,Ltd. 10,020 
10,64 F. & H. FP. Hi .. 9,983 
J.&C. Bowyer, 9,889 
Ltd, .........00.. 10,560' H. L. Holloway, 
C. Wall, Ltd. ..... 10,518 Union Works, 
G. Godson & Sons 10,466 Church -street, 
T. D. Leng............ 10,270 MRED ceimdsose 9,876 


LONDON.—Remodelling Burghley-road School, St. 
Pancras, for the London County Council :— 
.. £19,198 ; J. Chessum & Sons £18,388 








W. King & Son...... 19,030 | W. Lawrence &Son 17,872 
Rowley veesee 18,967 | C. P. Roberts & Co, 17,844 
McCormick & Sons, . H. & BR. Roberts 17,654 
Ltd. 18,733 | Brand, Pettit,A Co. 17,368 
J. Willmott & Sons 17,289 


G. E. Wailis & Sons, 
Ltd. .......-0......- 18,656 | J.4C. Bowyer, Ltd., 
J.Smith&Sons,Ltd, 18,48' Upper Norwood* 17,167 


LONDON.—For installation of heating apparatus in 
Vallence-road School, Whitechapel, for the London 


County Council :-— 

Ching, & Cannon 4 Hefford £1,563 0 

) a * eee 2£)1,920 0| J. Cormack & 
Christie .. 1 Sons, Ltd....... 1,558 

W.G. Cannon & 
Sons. Ltd. ...... 1,550 

R, H. & J. Pear- 
gon, Ltd. ......... 1,549 
1,529 
1,493 
1,469 





1,780 0 


_ 1,725 0 
1,607 10 
1,568 0 


LONDON.—For installation of heating apparatus at 
-road School, St. George's, Hanover-square, 


Acding & Dyne .. 
Palow & Sons 
G. & E. Bradley, 

77,Lever-street* 


oe eococ Sf ©& 





the ty Council 
Pe cwher & Sons £1,148 0; J. & F. May ......... 2819 10 
Wilson & Smith, 32. peewee 817 10 
"EE 934 5) W. G. 
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Decoration of « 
ater ee Newington, oy the ae 
O0IR 
M4 0 0/ Balla sia fgg 1M 
at - 138 15 0 wood 
H. Almond ...... 125 00 Clemens nes Broa. n- 


eae first seotion 


for the 


Stanton Iron Co, oo, ottingham® » ie 


— Laying water-main, | for the Town 
~ San nail 2107 7 


TOTTENHAM.—For —— es 
White estate office on th 
W., Reason, #, Rove 539 Couneil a _ a for the London Ae 














wt 353 10 








LONDON.—For cleaning and works at 
Give Reutul tr to Malemen ccna 





W. Hussey i 799 0 TRINANT.—For extensions, etc., of the Council 
A. H. Inns, 96, Camomile-street, E.c.* 777 0 ova ll the Moamouthkae Education 


AIDENHE the steel tubi ' ©. HL, Reed, Newport® . . Asn 
a sludge con vay tn hme ey the T: ee “ <a 
sewage w: ‘or own = 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. For alterations to Nos. 12 


or Messrs. Stevenson 
satiate RLBA, creblnact a 


Brand, Pettit, & Co. 8,690 en eae Fey y han Hoes | Setar A domes, Ltd. er 
Jy. rton. Lid. Led. 

DON.— For installation of heating 
LON or ' itish iss Co. ~ Fe (All of Tunbridge Wells, } 


Capland-street School, Norwood, f or the 
WEST HAM. —PFor school for mentally 








7 








W Bichardson& Co. £618 15 R. H.&J. Pearson, eeateoeienee tees 
B. Harlow & S00. 591 Ltd. lefecti onthe Ko rat 





NORTHAMPTON.—For alee, Be land at 
aed ae ago conden Danae nst.C.E., Surveyor, 


me 4k : 
sven oer 21,043 16 8 ilies. itt eS le 
ts . ‘Ww peg wap building a —— in Guithavon. 
Couneil :— UMSTEAD.— covering panedtited reeds lor the Urban District Counci 
wfford £125 0 Metepatien Weta tenes i _— cLaughlin & Harvey, toes om fi 








Sie Sia 6 B36 wae esi cn, 
3 Fearne nts Fe tee te 
a ete es Beet 








Sons, Ltd, 107, 
a ae 


Southwark"... 10610 7 +s é Hin st 
Doulting Stone. 
Pre Portiand Stone. 
B. Mille. ........000 Albert- road, Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
Finch & Finch ... North Woolwich* £441 7 6 ; Limited 
__BOMPORD.—For ar road and Oldchurch. a woe Sat 
we home r District Council :— orton Stoke under Ham 8 ‘ 
nee. 7 9 London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
' 16, Craven-street, Strand. 


A t — BYE. For alterations to the workhouse and heating 
ustrian | 222="==- 
——! 
: ' Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 


DRY, FIRST-CLASS, MILD GRAINED S icicnia As Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office 42, Poultry, 
“ 1,839 10 E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 


AINSCOT PM sondpenccirses nieces 13 10 courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
WwW ; roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 

n - Burnham & Son aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
SYDNEY PRIDAY, . 583 


tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N.2#Central. 
KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 
Depot : Wainscot Sheds, Millwall, £, T.N.: Avenue 667. 
Soho, W. 


saisheonens OGILVIE & 60,22 27 
Equipment. eo Sint ® mo sag Mildmay Works, 0, 


The first step towards ideal letter-filing A. Porter, —-- ' ‘EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOLNERY. 
is a perfect filing equipment. You get W. Oley, 140. . 3 = ° ESTIMATES 


this, the fine result of a lifetime of ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. yRER. 


experiment and experience, in 


hich is the last elk in si and a 4 For Horizontal and 
scientific letter-filing. It eines ghinrae SLATE MERCHANTS J rm For Flat Roofs, Basements, and other Floors 

direction, and pays all who adopt it. . — 
EXPERTS IN 


= THING. French Aspalel 


cabinets, nal white ‘wonderfully to their Whose same snd address should be inserted in all 
efficiency. specifications. 
qvotations, sod all information 


If you cannot call, nee Bir Catalogue Ay. | | Foe ' Goniy ot te Often of the Company: 
AMBERG FILE & INDEX C0., rate ak chang HILL 
27, Little Britain, E.C. | 3 i 6, LAURENOE pountae! ' 
‘Phone : City 3493 (Two lines). Be tea pt CANNON STREET, E.C. 


Ca ES: 
. =a oe 
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SPRAGUE & CO,, Ltd, 
PHOTOLITHOGBAPHEBS, 
69 and 70, Dean-street, 
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The best materials aad — are supplied by 




















